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How to Preach with Power 


CARLOS GREENLEAF FULLER 


ne Sunday morning during years of graduate study 

I went with friends to hear a preacher of inter- 
national reputation. Each week people of all ages over- 
flowed the large sanctuary to hear this pulpit master. 

He spoke with disarming directness that was most 
appealing. Each well-modulated and carefully-chosen 
word held the vast audience in rapt attention. It would 
have been hard to have excelled his power of enuncia- 
tion and words of articulate beauty. 

The organization and illustration of his ideas made 
an intense impact upon all of us. With complete mas- 
tery of thought and bearing, he massed his ideas to 
move with accumulating power to a dramatic end. As 
a young student I knew that in the realm of communi- 
cation, I was sitting at the feet of an artist. I felt great 
respect and admiration for the unparalleled skill with 
which he presented truth. Obviously his artistry had 
been perfected through hours of faithful preparation. 

I came away from that memorable service saying, 
“What a man!” 

That Sunday night, we went to hear another 
preacher of international reputation. He spoke with 
deliberate simplicity. He had pruned away eccentricity. 
He was earnest, honest, sincere, and full of conviction. 

I can still see the simple but dynamically effective 
gesture with which he drove home a classic quotation 
from Shakespeare that made his point about Scripture 
truth unforgettable. At no place was there a false note. 
In construction and presentation it was flawless. What 
he said so simply and directly created an atmosphere of 
reverence. Our eager minds were fed with beauty and 
truth. The power of his utterance is seen in the fact 
that after several decades I recall it so vividly. 

I came away from that unforgettable service saying, 
“What a message!” 

After 30 years in the pastorate I recall those two men 
as I find myself asking again, “How does one preach 
with power?” I ask it because a plenitude of outstand- 
ing powachers j in every denomination across the nation 


Carlos Guasnlesl Fuller holds the A. B. dene fee. Colgate 
University, the B.D. from Union Theological Seminary (New 
York City), and M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. At 62 years of age, he is presently a retired Presby- 
terian minister and a frequent writer on religious themes. 


and the world has made so slight an impression today 
upon the steady trend of division among nations. 

If thousands of pulpits, large and small, were week 
by week preaching with biblical power, would the con- 
dition of our world be as serious as it now is? 

Millions of people sit in church pews each Sunday 
and listen to varying degrees of competent preaching. 
But if such preaching had been with Old Testament 
prophetic power, would not those millions have been 
shaken to the very core of their being? If such preach- 
ing had been in the New Testament power that Peter 
and Paul preached, would not millions of people have 
been prostrated with penitence in the churches? Would 
they not leave the sanctuaries like conquering spiritual 
giants? Would not true revival be a continuing experi- 
ence week by week in every church, where young and 
old sought and found transforming redemption? 

Why is it that with new churches being erected on 
every hand and an unprecedented church membership 
and attendance, there is an equally steady decline of 
good relations among nations? Would not great spiritual 
power generated each Sunday in our churches be re- 
flected in new and sincere forms of conciliation among 
leaders and nations? 


THE PULPIT LAST SUNDAY 


As one who must acknowledge personal responsibility 
for his share in this state of affairs, I am forced to search 
my own heart in the face of the swift tide of world 
events. What power has emerged from my preaching? 

Of the hundreds I received into church membership, 
a painfully small percentage have manifested in daily 
life the revolutionary influence of the redemptive grace 
of Jesus Christ. 

I could defend myself by listing systematic hours of 
study I did each w eek. I could explain the care with 
which I persisted in organizing and writing out my 
sermons in detail. 1 could name the time | spent in 
going over sermons before delivering them in the pulpit, 
in order to present my thoughts with reasonable effec 
tiveness. I could tell of hours of earnest prayer and 
devotional study of the Bible that was a background 
for sermon preparation. 

But the fact remains that despite normal sincerity of 
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effort and modest care in preparation, the numbers of 
individuals deeply shaken by my messages are not hard 
to enumerate. I never had anything happen as a result 
of my preaching comparable to the New Testament 
records of the early disciples. If what happened when 
Peter and Paul preached was a reproducible experience 
under any similar preaching, then to a measurable 
degree | should have been preaching with the same 
kind of power. But | know that I was not preaching 
with the power that the redemption of Jesus Christ 
demands. Why wasn’t I? 


PREACHING FOR CONVERTS 


As I try to assess the reason for my failure to preach 
with power, | recall the preaching under which | was 
led to make my public confession of Jesus Christ. As a 
15-year-old high school junior I had gone with boyhood 
friends to church and Sunday School. Often it was a 
social activity, and my response was incifferent. 

Then two village churches brought an evangelist 
and his singing helper to our community for a five 
weeks series of special meetings. The large invitation 
sign outside the church where the meetings were to 
begin attracted only a passing glance from me. But 
because in that small town there was limited excite- 
ment, and because some of my friends were curious 
enough to attend, | went along. 

The speaker was a humble man but deeply dedi- 
cated. And even as a skeptical lad, l could detect no 
hypocrisy in his manner or speech. He spoke with love 
and tenderness of the Saviour who obv iously was the 
center of his affection and the power of his joyful life. 
As I write at this late date I can still feel the whole- 
someness that radiated from his physical appearance, 
his calm presence, and his spoken words. His heart 
seemed so thoroughly clean, and it was something far 
deeper than the self-righteous “cleanliness” of a fastidi- 
ous man. I| did not understand then the commanding 
power of a Holy Spirit-filled life. But I could not deny 
its compelling attraction. 

What he said troubled me. I concealed my sudden 
inner turmoil from friends and family, yet I continued 
to attend the meetings. The searching effect of his 
simple but powerful talks inwardly split me in two. 
I was getting a look at myself, such as I had never had, 
and what I saw inside was deeply disgraceful. I was 
not the self-sufhicient, care-free fellow | thought I was. 
Vanity, pride, and conceit showed up in the mirror 
which that man held up to my life. I was in misery. 

One Sunday afternoon | lingered at the church after 
the congregation had departed. My pastor was alert to 
my condition. He put his arm around me as we talked 
together i in a church pew. Then before I knew it, we 
were on our knees together in that pew. My tortured 
spirit gave way before the Lord of Love. Penitent tears 
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were followed by a flood of joy and peace which I could 
not then understand or explain, but which has never 
been swept from my life by succeeding years of crisis 
and decision. 

I came away from church that day saying, “What a 
Master! What a God! What a Saviour!” 


| had heard preaching with power! 
DEATH AND RESURRECTION 


With deep contrition I confess how slow I have been 
through the years to grasp the secret of such power. 

In daily life that modest preacher whom God used 
to open my eyes and heart to redemptive grace lived 
where Peter and Paul lived, which Paul explains in 
such detail in the New Testament. He lived daily in 
an abiding death and resurrection union with Christ. 

This twofold message of the Cross that the old nature 
of man must abide in the death union with Christ at 
the Cross in order that he may abide in the resurrection 
power was natural to preach because he lived it. 

Another apostolic element in that preacher's life was 
that he expounded Spirit-wielded Scripture. Though 
he had had training and learning, he made no effort 
to preach in the wisdom of man. The Bible was God's 
revelation, and since his own life was based on that 
unshakable conviction, he spoke in the pulpit with 
great humility and holy boldness. His “thus saith the 
Lord” carried spiritual power. 

One other element in that man’s presentation was 
redemptive-based prayer. He knew that power in 
prayer was not based on human need but upon the 
redemption of Jesus Christ. So when he prayed, the 
Holy Spirit winged his words into my heart and gave 
me the greatest blessing that a young man can know. 

But, above all, in true apostolic succession, he made 
clear the meaning of the vicarious atonement of Jesus 
Christ. He proclaimed the truth of Scripture that 
Christ died for my sins, that Christ was my substitute 
upon the Cross, that his death was a substitutionary sac- 
rifice, bearing the penalty of my personal sin. My ac- 
ceptance, in penitence and faith, of this unmerited gift 
of Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, was my 
regeneration. And then, joyfully, he proclaimed the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ as the unshakable 
rock of my Christian faith. 

If all of my preaching had been on those central 
apostolic truths of Christian grace, 1 know that today 
there would be more spiritual power to resist the tide 
of division and confusion in our distracted world. If 
such Bible-based preaching had been done in all our 
churches during the past decades, | have a strong con- 
viction that much of the present division between na- 
tions would have been healed. I wonder what would 
happen now if all our churches returned to apostolic 
preaching? END 
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ost of us are confronted by two kinds of years. 
The business year, extending from January | 

to December 31, has certain holidays, such as New 
Year's Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, and 
Labor Day. Then there is the traditional Christian Year 
which begins four Sundays before Christmas. It has 
holidays of its own: Christmas Day, Epiphany, Ash 
Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Day, 


Pentecost, and Trinity Sunday. 


Ascension Day, 
Where the civil year 
has its spring, summer, autumn and winter seasons, 
the Christian Year has its Advent, Christmas, Epiph 
any, Lenten, Easter, and Trinity seasons. 
Some 34,500,000 people in America observe the com 
plete Christian Year. This Christian Year is almost as 
old as Christianity itself. Episcopalians, Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics have governed their church services 
and their preaching by it for centuries. It is said that 
these denominations hold so firmly to the Christian 
Year that during the late war, when a troop ship was 
torpedoed, a chaplain, remembering that it was January 
6, opened his pocket Bible and turned quickly to Isaiah 
60: 1-6, and to Matthew 2: 1-12, and read the appointed 
lessons for the Epiphany festival as the ship went to 
the bottom. 
Due to the influence of Puritanism, the traditional 
Christian Year ceased to be observed by many of the 
major denominations. About the year 1840, the Rev. 
H. C. Schwan created a city-w ide sensation in Cleve 
land by conducting a Christmas Day service, complete 
with a Christmas tree and candles. A decade later the 
people of Butler county, Pennsylvania, were horrified 
| when a Protestant congregation celebrated Easter Day 
| with special music and an appropriate sermon. In each 
| case much was said about “immigrants who insisted 
upon introducing strange European customs into 
America.” 
4 Today Episcopalians, Lutherans, and Roman Catho 
lics observe the full Christian Year as they have been 
A doing for centuries. Many other denominations have 
restored a partial Christian Year. It follows the tradi- 
tional pattern from Advent to Pentecost. From then on 


d F. R. Webber served the Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod) 
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The Revival of the Christian Year 


F. R. WEBBER 


a season known as Kingdomtide is observed instead of 
the traditional Trinity season. 

The purpose of the Christian Year is to keep Chris 
tian worship and preaching strictly Christ-centered. 
Each Sunday and weekday festival has its appointed 
Scripture lessons. These are called the “standard peri 
scopes,” and they do not vary from year to year. Romans 
13:11-14 and St. Matthew 21:1-9 will be read on the 
first Sunday in Advent in 1958, just as they were on the 
same day in 1858, 1758, and for centuries on back. 
The same is true of every Sunday in the year. From 
Advent to Ascension Day our Saviour’s earthly life is 
presented in chronological order, and during the second 
halt of the year, his I arables, Miracles, onl Teachings 
are the appointed themes. 

The fixed Scripture lessons are always a selection 
from one of the four Gospels, together with a lesson 
from one of the Epistles, and occasionally Cas on Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday), a portion of one of the 
Not only that, 
definite theme for the day. 


Prophecies. but each Sunday has a 
This theme is announced 
at the start of the service by the Introit. This is com- 
posed of two or more Scripture verses, and it is read by 
the clergyman or sung by the choir. 

Che Epistle for the day is read, and the choir arises 
and sings the Gradual. This is in anthem form, and in 
the words of Scripture, and the theme for the day is 
Books of Grad 
uals, with their proper music, still exist. 

After the Gospel for the day is read, a Collect fol- 
lows. This is a short prayer reiterating the theme of 
the day. 


announced once more by means of it. 


Then three or four hymns appropriate to the 
day’s theme are sung by choir and congregation. 

With the theme for the day reiterated again and 
again by means of the Introit, Epistle, Gradual, Gospel, 
Collect, and in the sermon and the hymns, there is a 
unity of structure that fixes the central thought of the 
day firmly in the minds of the congregation. It is almost 
impossible to hear anything but Christ-centered preach- 
ing in churches where the Christian Year is followed. 

Advent, with its four Sundays, prepares the worshiper 
for Christmas. It begins with the theme “Behold, thy 
King cometh.” On the following Sunday the theme is 
“Behold, He shall come again.” On the third Sunday 
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the theme is John the Baptist’s question, “Art Thou He 
that should come?” On the fourth Sunday it is “Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, and the Sunday after 
Christmas are centered upon the Nativity. On this 
first of the major festivals the church is decorated with 
Christmas greens, and there is a tree. The choir is at 
its best, and the old, familiar Christmas hymns echo 
throughout the church. The story of the watching 
shepherds is told, and the service reaches a great climax 
with the words of the angels, “Glory to God in the 
Highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

Epiphany (from epiphania), means “to make mani- 
fest.” The Festival of the Epiphany falls on January 6. 
Scripture lessons, prayers, hymns, and sermon are cen- 
tered upon the visit of the wise men from the East, 
and the congregation is assured that the Christ Child 
came not only for the Jews, but for the Gentile nations 
as well. There are from one to six Sundays after 
Epiphany, and on each of these some “manifestation” 
or epiphany of the Saviour is the theme. His wisdom 
was manifested to the doctors in the temple, his glory 
at Cana of Galilee, his grace to the Capernaum cen- 
turion, his omnipotence was shown in stilling the storm 
on Galilee, and his heavenly splendor was seen on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. The Epiphany season is, by 
tradition, a missionary season, and the people are re- 
minded again of the Christian’s obligation to make 
known the saving grace of Jesus Christ to all nations. 

There is a Pre-Lenten cycle of three Sundays, called 
Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima, and on 
these the nature of our Lord’s kingdom and his min- 
istry is presented. 

Lent begins with Ash Wednesday, which is 46 days 
before Easter. There is a noonday service in city 
churches and at least an evening service in village 
churches and in the country. 

During the Lenten season it is customary, where the 
Christian Year is followed, to meet for worship not only 
on Sunday, but on Wednesday evening as well. At 
the mid-week service the Passion history is read and 
expounded. This is nothing more nor less than a har- 
mony of the four Gospels beginning with Gethsemane 
and ending with Calvary. This Passion history is printed 
in full in the altar book and in many hymnals. It is di- 
vided into seven or eight parts. It requires about 15 min- 
utes to read one part. Lenten hymns of great solemnity 
are sung, and there is a sermon on one of the parts of 
the Passion history. Our Lord’s steps are followed to 
Gethsemane, then to the halls of Annas, Caiaphas, 
Herod and Pilate, and from thence to Calvary. 
Churches are, as a rule, filled to capacity at these mid- 
week services, and on Maundy Thursday and Good 
Friday. The very nature of the theme tells us why. 
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Every service is Christ-centered and Redemption-cen- 
tered throughout. 

On Palm Sunday, of course, the theme is the Tri- 
umphal Entry. Somber Lenten hymns and organ music 
give way for an hour to the joyous hosannas of the mul- 
titude. Palms are distributed at the close of the service 
by churches of all denominations, where such an inno- 
vation wou'cd have proved scandalous to our fathers. 

On Maundy Thursday attention is called to the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, and the service usually 
closes with a celebration of Holy Communion. 

On Good Friday the one solemn theme is our Lord’s 
death upon the cross. On that day churches are tra- 
ditionally stripped of all color, bells are not rung, and 
the playing of the organ is reduced to an absolute min- 
imum. Many churches, during the last few years, have 
had their Tre-Ore service from noon until 3 p.m. Our 
Lord became our Substitute in respect to the demands 
of the Law, keeping it perfectly for us. In like manner 
did he become our Substitute in respect to the penalty 
of the Law, which demands death as the wages of sin. 
This is given utmost stress on Good Friday. 

Easter Day is celebrated in every land, and its theme, 
is, of course, the risen triumphant Saviour. It is the 
second of the great festivals. There are six Sundays 
after Easter, then Ascension Day, then the festival of 
Pentecost, when the theme is the descent of the Holy 
Ghost. Among Protestants, Trinity Sunday comes on 
the following Sunday, and the subject is the visit of 
Nicodemus, with special attention to St. John 3:16-17. 

It is well to observe the 22 to 27 Sundays after 
Trinity in the manner of the traditional Christian Year, 
thus keeping the life and teachings of the Lord Jesus 
in the foreground, 52 Sundays a year. 

The Christian Year has its disadvantages. Old Testa- 
ment texts do not lend themselves to it, although it is 
easy enough to use Old Testament men and incidents 
as illustrations. Popular modern Sundays often con- 
flict with some important church festival, but not many 
clergymen would ignore Pentecost in favor of Fire Pre- 
vention Sunday or Father's Day. 

The Christian Year has its advantages. Clergymen, 
organist and choir know just what the theme will be 
on any Sunday of the year. There is no such thing as 
wondering what to preach about. Then the reiteration 
of a single theme throughout the service on a given 
Sunday gives it structural form, and has a decided 
pedagogical effect upon the people. They simply can- 
not miss the theme for the day. More important still 
is the fact that the centuries-old traditional series of 
Gospels and Epistles results in Christ-centered preaching 
throughout the year, especially when the entire tradi- 
tional series is used. Those who will give the Christian 
Year a fair trial will wonder why they ever became 
slaves to a series of unrelated free texts. END 
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he year 1959 marks the 450th anniversary of the 

birth of John Calvin and the 400th anniversary of 
the third and final edition of his Institutes. In a day 
when the “social gospel” has been placarded before th« 
world, it is perhaps pertinent to stress that there is but 
one Gospel and this Gospel has its social implications. 
Fallen man is essentially a sinner, and any “social 
gospel” which does not deal in a radical manner with 
his sin is no gospel at all—it is “good advice” rather than 
“good news.” On the other hand, if the Gospel is 
preached without any reference to its clear social im 
plications, then it is not being proclaimed in all its full- 
ness. Man is a social being, and the Gospel, which is 
addressed to the totality of his being, 
dimension. 


has its social 


MISAPPROPRIATING CALVIN 


Frequently we witness complete misunderstandings ol 
the Reformed faith in relation to the social needs of 
man. Trevor Huddleston, in his disturbing and chal- 
lenging book, Naught for Your Comfort, writes: 


The truth is that the Calvinistic doctrines upon which the 
faith of the Afrikaner is nourished contain within themselves 
—like all heresies and deviations from Catholic truth—exag 
gerations so distorting and so powerful that it is very hard 
indeed to recognise the Christian faith they are supposed to 
enshrine. Here, in this fantastic notion of the immutability of 
race, is present in a different form the predestination idea: 
the concept of an elect people of God, characteristic above 
all else of John Calvin. 


Huddleston goes on to argue that this idea has been 
transplanted from its European context, and subcon 
sciously “narrowed still further to meet South African 
preconceptions and prejudices.” “Calvinism,” he says, 
“with its great insistence on ‘election,’ is the ideally 
suitable religious doctrine for white South Africa” (pp. 
63 f). Here is a serious accusation which cannot be 
lightly dismissed. The pene writer does not ll 
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John Calvin's Social Consciousness 


FREDERICK S. LEAHY 





that the doctrine of election is the ideological root of 
the unchristian treatment of blacks anywhere: whites 
who hold Arminian doctrines would be prone to racial 
prejudice, too. And it Calvinistic whites have tried to 
justify their anti-black policy by hiding behind election, 
that is neither the fault nor the consequence of the 
doctrine. In Britain we sometimes hear the criticism 
that extreme individualism, with the tenet that “a man’s 
home in his castle,” is really a fruit of Calvinism, which 
is thus virtually represented as being anti-social—to that 
we shall return. 

John Calvin was too big a man tor any ism: he knew 
that Truth could not be dissected, or contained by any 
man-made filing system. When we turn to the man 


himself, what do we find? We discover a remarkable 
social consciousness which can be easily detected in at 


least three spheres. 
SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN THEOLOGY 


In the last chapter of the Institutes, Calvin considers 
the question of civil government and maintains that 
“the spiritual kingdom of Christ and civil government 
are things very w idely separated.” This does not mean 
that ‘ 


of pollution, with which C hsistion men have nothing to 


‘the whole scheme of civil government is matter 


do,” and we must remember that the State has the same 
Lord as the Church. The Christ who is Head of the 
Church is Lord of this world. This point in Calvin's 
theology has been well stressed by Dr. Wilhelm Niesel 
(The Theology of Calvin, pp. 229 f). 
things under Christ for the well- being of the Church. 
His view of the State, 


highest possible and he quotes such passages as “By me 


Calvin saw all 


as a divine institution, was the 

: ; oh eg ae 
kings reign, and princes decree justice (Prov. 8:15). 
have a commission from 


(Insti 


as always, 


Magistrates, in Calvin's view, “ 


God” and “are invested with divine authority” 


IV, 20, 4). 


is well buttressed with Scripture. 


tutes, Here Calvin’s argument, 

The implications of this doctrine for today are as 
vital as they are relevant. First, the Communist doc 
trine of the State is immoral in that (a) it makes the 
State exist for its own sake and (b) it has no conception 
of serving in any way whatever the well-being of 
Christ's Church. Second, the same ideology is anti 
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social because it makes the State absolutely sovereign. 
Calvin really taught what Abraham Kuyper termed 
“sphere sovereignty’—i.e., family, Church and State are 
sovereign in their own sphere and while bound to re- 
spect and help each other must not encroach on each 
other's sanctity—but all are equally subject to the sov- 
ereignty of Christ. Thus the sovereignty of Christ is 


the only safeguard against tyranny, and Calvin de- 


Lord, 


When he opens his sacred mouth, he alone is to be 


clares: “The therefore, is the King of kings. 


heard, instead of all and above all. We are subject to 
the men who rule over us, but subject only in the Lord. 
lt they command anything against Him let us not pay 
the least regard to it. . .” (Institutes, IV, 20, 32). The 
Gospel in the hands of Calvin was, among other things, 
social dynamite. 

Heinrich Quistorp has drawn attention to the social 
implications of Calvin's eschatology (Calvin's Doctrine 
of Last Things, pp. 162 f.). He shows clearly that 
Calvin viewed earthly government as only a temporary 
arrangement. The consummation of the reign of Christ 
will mean the end of all other rule and authority, in- 
ny rule which at present is based on divine author- 

Thus Calvin’s social application of the Gospel could 
never be called a “social gospel.” Its ultimate orienta- 
tion was indisputably eschatological. 


PREACHING AND THE SOCIAL THRUST 


Calvin's preaching was expositional, and it impinged 
upon the lives of the people; in a word, it was relevant, 
and consequently effective. “Calvin's preaching,” writes 
Leroy Nixon, “was a big factor in changing the char- 
acter of the city of Geneva from a city of doubtful 
moral standing to one of the cleanest, most moral and 
most intellectual cities of Europe” (John Calvin—Ex- 
pository Preacher, p. 66). 

It is sometimes said that Calvin is-responsible for 
much of today’s “isolationism” in society—men living 
selfishly in their own homes, neglecting their fellow- 


men. Well, listen to this: 


He has joined us together and united us in order that we may 
have a community; for men ought not to entirely separate 
themselves. It is true that our Lord has appointed the policy 
that each one shall have his house, that he shall have his 
household, his wife, his children, each one will be in his place; 
yet no one ought to except himself from the common life by 
saying, “I shall live to myself alone.” This would be to live 
worse than as a brute beast (Sermon on Job 19:17-25). 


“God has joined them 
all together (as we have said) and they ought not to 
separate themselves from each other. . . .” 

If we turn to Calvin’s commentaries on the Hebrew 
prophets, we again see his insight into the historical 
setting of their ministry, and his own social conscious- 
ness is thus revealed. Joel is a good example of this, 


Re 


In the same sermon Calvin says: 


so is Isaiah. In Isaiah, chapter one, we read of a people 
who were orthodox and most religious, but because of 
their social sins their very prayers wearied God. Calvin 
comes to this passage with piercing insight and lays 
bare the burden of Isaiah. 


SOCIAL IMPACT OF HIS LIFE 


Calvin’s own life was a witness to the sincerity of his 
social concern. He himself was a poor man. In the 
Rue des Chanoines the great preacher of God’s Word 
lived in the utmost simplicity. T. H. L. Parker well 
says that Calvin “lived without financial worry, but he 
did not get rich at Geneva’'s expense” (Portrait of Cal- 
vin, p. 69). His fearless devotion in visiting the diseased 
when the plague struck Geneva in 1542, and despite 
the Council’s prohibition, again reveals the love and 
unselfishness of the man. He did not belong to the 
Dives class of men 

Whatever men may say of Calvin’s attempted the- 
ocracy, it cannot seriously be denied that ere he died 
Geneva was, to quote James Orr, “the astonishment of 
Christendom for civil order, administration of justice, 
pure morals, liberal learning, generous hospitality and 
the flourishing state of its arts and industries” (The 
Reformers, p. 260). Calvin aimed at making Geneva 
a city of God, and of that city John Knox declared: “In 
other places I confess Christ to be truly preached; but 
manners and religion to be so sincerely reformed I have 
not yet seen in any other place beside” (McCrie, Life 
of Knox). In Geneva, Calvin had to grapple with 
sexual immorality which was rampant and open, wide- 
spread drunkenness and gambling. Calvin has been 
wrongly blamed for harsh measures: the truth is that 
he found a fairly severe form of legislation in existence 
—and little wonder—and he brought to bear upon it his 
own high ideals and convictions regarding a godly and 
sober life for the individual and nation. Those who 
pour calumny on Calvin, or “frame” his faults, do not 
always admit that this man made Geneva a model town- 
ship with clean streets, proper drainage, health regu- 
lations, hospitals and schools. Distressed to see little 
children falling out of windows, he had the herald 
proclaim that houses should have rails and shutters. 
Industries such as silk, velvet and wool owed their 
foundation in Geneva to him. 


MORAL INFLUENCE SURVIVES 


We might, in conclusion, note that Calvinism in his- 
tory, active in the Huguenots, Puritans, Covenanters 
and others, has maintained its moral influence. N. S. 
McFetridge’s Calvinism in History (Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Philadelphia, 1882) is still an invalu- 
able aid to this side of our subject; it needs to be read 
again today. 

The principles manifest in Calvin's Geneva would 
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take definite issue with unworthy facets of modern 
capitalism and labor, and with Apartheid, and the un- 
biblical otherworldliness of “fundamentalism.” What- 
ever mistakes Calvin may have made, he seriously en- 
deavored to apply biblical principles to contemporary 
society, and he achieved, under God, remarkable suc- 
cess. Are we as frank and courageous to acknowledge 
the social implications of the Gospel and to grapple 
with current evils? We need not turn to the “social 
gospel”—indeed we dare not—but we must return to 
the full Gospel that was preached and applied by Cal- 


vin. And as, in imagination, we hear the bells of St. 





Pierre peal over the waters of Lake Léman, while the 
herald recites the official proclamation of the reign of 
God in the city of Geneva to the great multitude stand- 
ing in Molard Square, do the portentous words not find 
at least a prayer in the hearts of evangelical Christians 
in our modern times?: 


In the name of Almighty God. That whereas the preservation 
of the Holy Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ in all its purity 
is the highest of human actions, we, the Syndics and the Coun- 
cils, greater and lesser, of the city of Geneva ordain as follows: 
There shall be established in our city a government in accord 
with the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. END 





Calvinism Four 


JOHN H. 


hat are the status and prospects of Calvinism in 

the United States 400 years after the definitive 

edition of the Institutes of the Christian Religion? They 
are not good. In fact, they are very bad. 

In this brief survey we will mention several factors 
which cast a gloom over the present and future, and, 
then, other aspects which give rise to hope. The times 
today are not so bad as the era before the Reformation. 
If the darkest hour is just before the dawn, perhaps we 


are near the sunrise. 
THE ECUMENICAL TREND 


First, the ecumenical movement, in its present trend, 
is inimical to Calvinism. We say, “in its present trend,” 
for we do not think that the ecumenical movement, as 
such, or in its basic theory, is inimical to Calvinism. 
As a means by which all Christian churches, Calvinist 
and non-Calvinist, may give expression to their com- 
mon unity in Christ and realize the maximum of 
cooperation without compromise, the ecumenical move- 
ment was born from the loins of Calvinism. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance of 1846 was probably the forerunner 
of the ecumenical movement and was essentially a Re- 
formed activity. 

Calvinism believes in the catholic church and re- 
joices in its fellowship. It holds to its own Principles 
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Centurtes After 
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without compromise, but does not unchurch other 
Christians dubious about the value of Calvinism. 

The ecumenical movement at present moves toward 
homogenous doctrinal thinking. Doctrinally speaking, 
it is based on an affirmation of the deity and saviour 
hood of Jesus Christ. To that much, Calvinist, along 
with non-Calvinist, Christians gladly subscribe. On 
that basis most Calvinist churches of the world have 
become a vital part of the ecumenical movement. The 
present ecumenical trend, however, is not satisfied with 
such a general agreement. There is a driving desire to 
forge an ecumenical theology. Each participant con 
fessional group is vying with another to make its con 
tribution to this ultimate eclectic product. 

It may seem surprising to mention this trend 
inimical to Calvinism. What is wrong with having Cal 
vinism make its contribution? Is that not a favorable 
opportunity? Why can Calvinists not attempt to per- 
suade other brethren, and make progress within the 
framework of this interchange of discussion? The an- 
swer to that question is, because the discussion is not 
an honest one. I realize the imperative need, in the 
interests of Christian charity, of explaining this charge. 
The fact is that most theologians who purport to rep- 
resent the Reformed theology in the current ecumenical 
discussion are not, I feel, willing to let Calvinism speak 
its mind unless that speech contributes to doctrinal 
unity. It must be the contribution of the Reformed 
theology to ecumenical theology. These theologians 
seem unwilling to mention Reformed theology when it 
is hostile to ecumenical theology. They are not looking 
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tor such; they are not finding such. They are straining 
every intellectual nerve—and they are men of ability 
in many cases—to find the contributions. Their great 
eagerness, on the one hand, and their lack of candor, 
on the other, enable them to latch onto certain terms 
distinctly associated with the Reformed tradition, and 
to present the terms in a way which makes Reformed 
theology appear to be virtually identical with ecumeni- 
cal theology, and that the ecumenical theology is Cal- 


vinism, pure and simple, but expressed in other terms. 


DILUTING THE CONTRIBUTION 


For example, not long ago we heard an outstanding 
exponent of ecumenism who also has some reputation 
as a Reformed theologian. He spoke in a Reformed 


institution on the subject, “The contribution of the 


This ad- 
He cited several doctrines. I will 
mention only two to give a sample. One Reformed doc- 
trine, which was to contribute to ecumenical thought, 
is the sovereignty of God. Beyond doubt, Reformed 
theology teaches the sovereignty of God, and is known 
among the communions of Christendom for so doing. 
But it teaches this doctrine in a very specific form 


Retormed theology to ecumenical thought.” 


dress was typical. 


which includes predestination. This theologian stated 
the sovereignty doctrine in such a way that its peculiar 
ind distinctive flavor was drained and there remained 
only the most general sense of sovereignty to which no 
\rminian would take exception. As a matter of fact, 
“I believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty” would have wondered why the speaker thought 
that this kind of sovereignty was a special contribution 
ot the Refermed churches. 


anyone who says 


The whole church has al- 
ways believed that God was sovereign in some sense. 

Again, he mentioned the radical nature of sin. When 
his animated discussion was finished, one realized that 
the speaker believed sin exists and that he is “agin” it. 
But more than that could not be said. No mention was 
made of imputation, total depravity, or inability. What 
must the non-Reformed listeners in the audience have 
thinking? They must have wondered if this 
learned man was unaware that other people, besides 
Presbyterians, believe in the reality of sin and are “agin” 
it too. What was the specific contribution of the Re- 
formed churches? 

Now this intellectual spirit, which is widespread, is 
most unfavorable for Calvinism. How can there be 
any honest study of the subject if the spirit of the age 
demands that theologians come out of their ivory 
towers with some more arguments for some particular 
movement? Calvinism is based on absolute intellectual 
honesty and integrity, and the ecumenical movement 
in its present trend can only be advanced by deliberate 
unwillingness to examine truth with detachment and 
scientific objectivity. This “loaded” thinking is a ser- 
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been 


pent which will strangle any renascent Calvinism in its 
cradle. 


THE RISE OF NEO-CALVINISM 


he second factor which augurs ill for the fortunes of 
Calvinism is neo-Calvinism. If the most conspicuous 
ecclesiastical movement of our century is the ecumeni- 
cal, the most conspicuous theological movement is neo- 
orthodoxy. Inasmuch as this has been reputedly neo- 
Calvinistic rather than neo-Lutheran or neo-Anglican 
or neo-Arminian, it might seem to be congenial to the 
fortunes of Calvinism. In some ways it is, but funda- 
mentally this seems not to be so. 

From the inception of this neo-Calvinism it was 
evident to most that it was formally different from 
the Reformation theology. It was, by nature, hostile 
to propositional revelation and creedal codifications of 
revelation content. That such an approach may have 
been congenial to modern thinkers but not to Luther 
and Calvin seemed clear, in spite of strenuous efforts 
to modernize the Reformers. If the Genevan would 
have stood still long enough to listen to the labored 
expositions of Urgeschichte, non-historical history, and 
timeless time, he would have had no truck with it once 
he grasped it. In the more recent developments of 
neo-Calvinism its divergence from the Institutes is be- 
coming ever more explicit. What correspondence can 
there be between a theology which refuses to identify 
the Bible with the Word of God, is modalistic rather 
than truly trinitarian, denies infant baptism and foren- 
sic justification, repudiates the covenants of redemption 
and of works while reinterpreting the covenant of grace, 
is basically antinomian in theory, teaches universal 
election, inclines to universal salvation and makes the 
judgment of God into ameliorative rather than vindic- 
tive justice—what has such a theology to do with the 


theology of John Calvin? 
MODERN INDETERMINISM 


A third adverse factor is modern indeterminism which 
tends to prejudice superficial thinkers against Calvin- 
ism. Actually there is nothing in the theories of Heisen- 
berg and Planck and others which is either “here or 
there” as far as Calvinism is concerned. They simply 
imply that some things are not predictable because their 
laws of behavior are not determinable. This notion, 
however, leads some thinkers to suppose that some 
events are actually undetermined. The theories are 
not prepared to cover that much territory. But they 
would have to cover that much territory to prove that 
the Calvinistic theory of fore-ordination is false. Mod- 
ern indeterminacy reaches only so far as the experi- 
ments of men reach; not so far, necessarily, as the laws 
of God reach. Nevertheless, the very word “indeter- 
minancy” makes some persons wrongly suppose that 
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things in themselves are undetermined and not merely 
that they are unpredictable so far as we know them. 
Such presumed ultimate indeterminacy is inimical to 
the interests of Calvinism and favors the “contingency” 
theory so essential to Arminianism. 


FAVORABLE ASPECTS 


Still, all ot these adverse trends of our time have 
aspects which promote the cause of Calvinism. First, 
the ecumenical movement is favorable to the interests 
of Calvinism in some ways. Inasmuch as it expresses 
the unity of the Church which survives the diverse 
organization of the churches, it has common cause with 
Calvinism. Again, the ecumenical interchange promotes 
a discussion of theology and in this atmosphere Calvin 
ism thrives. Whether such discussion works for the 
accelerating or retarding of the ecumenical movement, 
discussion is a consequence of that movement and the 
movement cannot escape it. Especially is it true that 
the continental contessional groups are challenging 
Americans to rethink their theology. All of this in 
volves a reconsideration of Calvinism and its claims. 
And it necessarily involves the question: is it true that 
much of the discussion concerning the Reformed con 
tribution to the ecumenical movement is not candid? 
Honesty has a way of breaking through in such dis 
cussions. Their purpose may be to show what contri 
butions Calvinism may have to make, and to repress 
what deterrents it offers; but the very search for con 
iributions leads to a study of Calvinism which may 
find more things there than were bargained for. Cal 
vinistic theology may be distorted, suppressed and mis 
represented, but where theology is even discussed there 
is the possibility that it may yet be taken seriously. 
Likewise, neo-orthodoxy, or neo-Calvinism, makes an 
oblique contribution to the fortunes of Calvinism. 
When a certain Calvinistic professor was inaugurated, 
he said that a famous neo-orthodox theologian had 
occasioned a revival of interest in John Calvin at his 
Reformed seminary. Now, it should not have been 
necessary for a Calvinistic institution to have its interest 
in Calvin awakened by a non-Calvinist! But that is 
what happened, and in more places than one. Perhaps 
we can say that the greatest modern stimulus to the 
study of Calvin does not come from traditional Cal 
vinists, but from neo-Calvinists. While these men have 
led some traditional Calvinists astray, they have led 
far more non-Calvinists under Calvinistic influence. 
Chis augurs well for the future of Calvinism. One may 
study Calvin without understanding him, to be sure; 
but no one can understand him without studying him. 
Likewise the cultural interest in determinism, in its 


various forms, holds some promise for Calvinism. The 
form of determinism may not be that of John Calvin, 
to be sure, but it makes its adherents willing to listen 





to him. This same determinism among the historians 
has led many a modern to think that Calvin was not 
so much a fool as some historians had formerly thought. 
This congeniality toward causations greater than man 
himself, at least, leads a person to rethink the Reformed 
position. Studying Calvinism under the aegis of a 
modern scientific, psychological, or historical determi 


nism by no means guarantees that the study will be 
unbiased or successful, but on the other hand, no pos 
sible influence from Calvin can register on modern 
cultural life unless he is seriously considered. This call 
for a revisit to John Calvin is the chief by-product value 
in contemporary deterministic thinking. 

Calvinists are incurable optimists. They are not Cal- 
vinists because they are optimists, but optimists because 
they are Calvinists. Calvinism teaches that every pica 
yune event which occurs in the least important circum 
stance of the most trifling occasion to the most insignifi 
cant creature is the perfect outworking of the infinitely 
wise and good will of an eternal sovereign God. A 
person who believes that is, by definition, an optimist. 
So we say that a Calvinist is optimistic even about the 
pessimistic outlook for Calvinism at the present mo 
ment. The shape of things to come is not congenial to 
the fortunes of Calvinism in the main, but, precisely 
because these forebodings are part of the eternal wis 
dom of God, the Calvinist rejoices in them, while he 
repents of any guilt which he may share in the blame 
for them. Meanwhile, he goes on confidently assured 
that this is the best possible universe and all things 
work together for good to them that love God and are 
called according to his purpose (as the greatest Cal 
vinist of all once wrote). END 





My Father's Benediction 
(Numbers 6: 24-26) 


Now he is gone, but he has left these words 
Of benediction, inkwritten upon the flyleaf 

Of the Book, which was his gift. I read 

The Word he loved, gracious as dew of Hermon 
Or the oil that covered Aaron: “The Lord 
Bless thee and keep thee . . . make his face 

To shine upon thee and be gracious unto thee: 
The Lord lift wp his countenance upon thee 
And give thee peace.” Almost unseeing | trace 
The signature; then wordlessly his life 

Shines as from an illuminated page: 

Strangely he speaks who has no need of utterance, 
Who, having blessed, is bathed eternally 

In fuller light than shines upon the land. 


-Racuet Crown 
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God's Directives for His Work 


H. C. LEUPOLD 


Be strong and of a good courage: for unto this people shalt thou divide 
for an inheritance the land, which | sware unto their fathers to give 
them. Only be thou strong and very courageous, that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all the law, which Moses my servant com- 
manded thee: turn not from it to the right hand or to the left, that 
thou mayest prosper whithersoever thou goest. This book of the law 
shall not depart out of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein 
day and night, that thou mayest observe to do according to all that is 
written therein: for then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and then 
thou shalt have good success. Have not | commanded thee? Be strong 
and of a good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the 
Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest (Joshua 1:6-9). 


his Scripture passage, especially the last verse of it, 

was related to me by my pastor on the day of my 
confirmation. It has g guided me in various ways through 
life, and has offered me encouragement and counsel 
when I needed it. Let me therefore pass it on. 

But would the question be raised that this text is 
giving a typical example of American activism, the 
aberration with which we have all been so often 
charged? I think not. For the directives involved are 
divinely given in a direct sense. Who would charge 
Joshua, in doing what God commanded, with being 
guilty of unwholesome activism? And does not the 
giving of an order on God's part involve, without ques- 
tion, the promise of divine aid in its fulfillment? 


ADVANCE IN CONFIDENCE 


Let us look at the first directive that is given here: Go 
forward strong in the faith in God's promises. The 
divine imperative suggests boldness of approach: “Be 
strong . . . of a good courage . . . be not afraid, neither 
be thou dismayed.” 

Tasks are always enormous. Joshua's was to take a 
land and give it to a nation. The task of Christ's dis- 
ciples is to evangelize the world. Canaanites fought to 
the blood. In like manner, opposition to the Lord’s 
work has always been bitter and fierce. The world and 


This was a sermon preached by Dr. H. C. Leupold, of the 
faculty of Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at the service of induction of President Alfred H. 
Ewald at Wartburg Theological Seminary, November 6, 1957. 
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the devil are implacable in their hatred of the Gospel. 

With orders from on high, the servant of the Lord 
can only regard timidity as disgraceful. Valor is the 
requirement of those who have so great a commander, 
so great a high priest. God, who seems to command the 
impossible, gives strength for the performance of it. He 
is the great helper, ready to supply all that we ask, yea, 
even more than we think. 

When we are dealing with divine imperatives, and 
God bids that men go forward, who are we to say no? 
God’s work, therefore, is to be done with the boldness 
that is born of true humility. 


RELY ON THE WORD 


The second directive runs thus: Direct your course by 
the Word. There is good reason to believe that a gen- 
erous measure of the Word was available at the time, 
sufficient to guide a man in the successful performance 
of the duties that fell to him. So it was with Joshua. 
He that bid Joshua guide his steps by it, seemed to 
regard it as entirely adequate for all exigencies. 

It takes courage for a man to steer his course by this 
chart or norm. We are inclined to follow schemes and 
plans of our own devising and to regard them as re- 
liable. Divinely formulated orders strike us at times as 
being impractical, but the Lord said, “Be strong and 
very courageous that thou mayest observe to do accord- 
ing to all the law which Moses, my servant, com- 
manded thee.” 


Obviously, that Word is to be regarded as an utterly 
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safe norm. It becomes the norma normans not only 
for the Church, but also for every individual. “Do 
according to all that is written therein.” 

Here, as so often is the case, the word was a word of 
promise. It specifically said to Joshua: “Thou shalt 
divide for an inheritance the land which I sware unto 
their fathers to give them.” In the Word of God, the 
element of promise is often more in evidence than the 
word of demand. 


LIVE IN THE ORACLES 


Che third directive, closely analogous to the one previ- 
ous, runs thus: Live in the sacred oracles of God. Much 
reading and study of the Word is ordered: “The book 
of the law shall not depart out of thy mouth.” This 
involves more than frequent quoting of key passages 
for one’s own direction and for the advice of others. 
In days of old, the Hebrew would softly pronounce the 
words as he sought to decipher the unpointed text that 
lay before him. Thus the use of the mouth involves 
reading aloud as the first step in the process of studying. 

The next step was continued meditation upon that 
which had been read: “Meditate therein day and 
night.” I see Joshua early in the morning in his tent 
bending over the sacred Scriptures. | see him after the 
others have retired at night perusing the same Scrip- 
tures by the light of a lamp, for this is what the Lord 
had told him to do. Such meditation, in the very na- 
ture of the verb used, involved more than some kind 
of dreamy reflection. It included careful planning as 
to how to put the word just read into effect. 

Such study does not paralyze action, as too much re- 
flection is apt to do at times. That it is to be practical 
and effective meditation is made clear: “Meditate . . . 
that thou mayest observe to do according to all that is 
written therein.” Joshua was to cultivate a wholesome 
personal piety built on a love for the sacred oracles of 
God. The manner in which Joshua was to proceed in 
the administration of the duties of his office is indi 
cated: First, determine what the Word of God bids 
you to do; then act. 


TRUST IN GOD'S PRESENCE 


The last directive is, in a sense, the most important of 
all: Trust in the Lord’s presence. This directive comes 
in the form of a promise: “For the Lord thy God is with 
thee whithersoever thou goest.” This resounding climax 
and emphatic conclusion to the whole instruction 
stresses the help and presence of the Lord. 

But such trust, being the most vital thing of all, has 
certain obvious prerequisites: faith in the God who 
calls, complete readiness to go forward in the manner 
and direction he indicates, and complete adherence to 
the norm he would have a man follow. There must 
be no laxity in meditating deeply upon the Word that 


the Lord has given. Trust without this rests on sand 
and will be swept away. 

But if His conditions be met, then the Lord promises 
to go with the man he sends. The divinely reassuring 
word is given: “Thou shalt make thy way prosperous 
and iu hata shalt have good success.” 


If thou but suffer God to guide thee, 
And hope in him through all thy ways, 
He'll give thee strength w hate’ er betide thee, 
And bear thee through the evil days; 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love 
Builds on the rock that naught can move. 


The account of Joshua in the sacred Scriptures is a 
success story. When this intrepid hero first appears on 
the scene in the battle with the Amalekites, he is direct- 
ing the conflict down in the valley while Moses, with 
the rod of God in his hand, prays on the mountain. 
Israel discomfited the Amalekites in this battle with the 
edge of the sword. After that, Joshua with Caleb con 
stituted a minority when the spies had reconnoitered 
the land of promise. Nevertheless, the hostile majority 
could not deter Joshua from giving a favorable report. 

Joshua’s most successful enterprise was the occupa 
tion of Canaan. He virtually gave a land to a people by 
establishing an enduring foothold from which they 
could not be dislodged. For that achievement, he was 
ever after held in grateful remembrance. Significantly, 
in the book that bears the name of Joshua and records 
the achievements of this man of God, not one word of 
adverse criticism of Joshua is recorded, nor is Joshua 
criticized elsewhere in the Bible. Apparently he did 
according to the word that the Lord had laid upon him 
at the time he assumed office. 

To you all, my beloved brethren, and to you, my 
dear brother in Christ Jesus, I say, Go and do thou 
likewise, and the Lord thy God shall be with thee 
whithersoever thou goest. END 





WE QUOTE: 


JOHN S. BRUBACHER 
Professor, Yale University 
The desire of important religious denominations . . . for 
a literate, college-trained clergy was probably the most 
important single factor explaining the founding of the 
colonial colleges. . . . The Christian tradition was the 
foundation stone of the whole intellectual structure which 
was brought to the New World. . . . Equally important, 
. the early colleges were not set up solely to train 
ministers. . . . The civil society would thus get educated 
orthodox laymen to be its leaders; the church would get 
educated orthodox clergymen to be its ministers. This 
was the idea which colonial higher education hoped to 
attain” (John S. Brubacher and Willis Rudy, Higher 
Education in Transition, Harper & Brothers, 1958, p. 6). 
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T he Saint's Reward and God's Grace 


J. THEODORE MUELLER 


een Christians uphold the Pauline doctrine 
“that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of 
the law” (Rom. 3:28). With great vigor both Luther 
and Calvin defended the doctrine of salvation by grace 
alone against the Roman dogma of merit. Calvin ar- 
dently supported statements of Luther such as the 
following: “Grace must be gratuitous, that is, offered 
gratis. It must be bestowed freely; otherwise it is not 
grace” (Luther's Works, Weimar edition, 43:607). 
Against the Roman dogma of the meritoriousness of 
good works Luther asserted time and again that there 
can be no place for human merit between God and man. 
To God alone belongs all glory for man’s redemption 
and salvation. It is only then, when man’s salvation is 
ascribed to divine grace in its entirety, that the glory of 
God can be fully maintained (Weimar, 7:148). Un- 
belief, or man’s vain self-glory, is a violation of the glory 
of God (Weimar, 43:620). Faith that receives God’s 
grace and trusts in his mercy and truth, humbly at- 
tributes all glory to him (Weimar, 40:1, 360, 363; 10:2, 
166). For this reason all true Christians do their works 
solely to God’s glory (Weimar, 19:659; 30:2, 663, 
668; 43:620). On this doctrine Luther and Calvin were 
fully agreed (cf. Reinhold Seeberg, Die Lehre Luthers. 
Dogmengeschichte IV, pp. 186 ff.). 

The Roman doctrine of merit, however, may seem on 
the surface to be supported by the reward motif which 
Scripture stresses from beginning to end. The divine 
Word promises to all who faithfully do the Lord’s will, 
trust in Christ, perform good works in his name, en- 
dure to the end, bear their cross with humility and 
patience and follow Christ throughout their life, a 
rich reward in heaven. How can this scriptural re- 
ward motif be harmonized with the central gospel 
doctrine of salvation by grace through faith in Christ 
without works? 

It is hardly necessary to illustrate the reward motif 
by pertinent passages, since these doubtless are well 


J. T. Mueller is crowning his long years of service as a Luth- 
eran (Missouri Synod) theologian by writing and modified 
teaching service at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, where 
he has been a professor since 1920. He will be 74 on April 
5, 1959. Dr. and Mrs. Mueller celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary February 25, 1958. Three sons are ministers. 
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known to all evangelical Bible students. Nevertheless, 
a few passages promising a reward to believers will re- 
mind us of how emphatically the doctrine is taught. 
Thus those who receive a prophet in the name of a 
prophet will receive a prophet’s reward, and those who 
receive a righteous man in the name of a righteous man 
will receive a righteous man’s reward (Matt. 10:41). 
Even those who give to Christ’s little ones only a drink 
of cold water in the name of a disciple will have a 
reward (v. 42). Christ’s followers who are reviled and 
persecuted for his sake should rejoice and be exceeding 
glad, because great is their reward in heaven (Matt. 
5:11, 12). Those who love their enemies and do good 
to them will receive a great reward (Luke 6:35). If on 
Judgment Day any man’s work in Christ's ministry will 
abide, he will receive a reward (I Cor. 3:14). Be- 
lievers are to look to themselves that they receive a 
full reward (II John 8). Christ will come quickly and 
his reward is with him to give every man according 
to his work (Rev. 22:12). And in Genesis, God prom- 
ised Abraham to be his shield and his exceeding great 
reward ( Gen. 15:1). So the reward motif is found in 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. 


REWARD OF GRACE, NOT MERIT 


In dealing with the strictures of his opponents, Luther 
maintained on the basis of Scripture that the promised 
reward was not one of merit, but one only of grace. He 
was by no means perplexed by the criticism of his 
adversaries, but rather greatly encouraged to teach the 
sola gratia just because of God's gracious promises of a 
reward. He recognized in these very promises God’s 
superabundant grace on which he could fully rest his 
salvation. In his exposition of Psalm 19:11—“Moreover 
by them [the divine statutes] is thy servant warned: and 
in keeping of them there is great reward”—he writes: 


All this is said to comfort those who labor, not to confirm 
the covetousness of those who as hirelings and mercenaries 
seek a reward. . . . Similarly, he comforts also those who are 
troubled, in I Corinthians 15:58: “Forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” For God's (true) 
servants should know that they please him in their toil so that 
they do not become weary, discouraged and despondent. God 
desires cheerful doers of his statutes who do not look for a 
reward. Nevertheless, those who please him will surely receive 
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a great reward, though they do not work for it. God, who 
said to Abraham: “I am thy exceeding great reward” (Gen. 
15:1), cannot contradict himself (St. Louis ed., 4:1165 f.). 


In his great controversial monograph against Eras- 
mus, “Concerning the Enslaved Will,” Luther remarks: 
God's children cheerfully and gratuitously do what is good 
and do not look for any reward. They seek only the glory and 
pleasure of their (heavenly) Father; they are willing to do 
what is good even—to assume the impossible—there be neither 
heaven nor hell. This, I believe, is proved sufficiently by the 
one statement of Christ which I adduced above: “Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world” (Matt. 25:34). How can 
they merit that which already is theirs and has been prepared 
for them before they came into being? . . . But why does Scrip- 
ture stress the reward so greatly? . . . by them the godly are 
incited, comforted and encouraged to continue, endure and be 
victorious in doing what is good and in bearing what is evil so 
that they may not become weary or downhearted, as St. Paul 
comforts the Christians in I Corinthians 15:58 (St. Louis 
ed., 18: 1809 ff.). 

According to Scripture, God not only gives his elect 
saints eternal life as a free gift, but he also rewards the 
grateful ministry of his believing children on their 
way to heaven. Viewed in this way the doctrines of 
the promised reward and of free grace may be taught 
side by side as does the Bible. To God’s grace alone 
we owe our salvation; by his promise of a gracious 
reward we are assured that our work in our Christian 
ministry is pleasing to him for Jesus’ sake. Both prove 
the unfathomable love of our merciful Father in heaven. 


WHAT THE REWARD WILL BE 
While Holy Scripture promises God's believing saints 


a rich reward in heaven, it never intimates what the 
reward will be. It certainly will not consist in a greater 
degree of salvation, since all believers will share alike 
in the free and full salvation which Christ has procured 
for them by his vicarious atonement. In view of Paul’s 
words in I Corinthians 15:41, 42: “One star differeth 
from another star in glory. So also is the resurrection 
of the dead,” some church teachers have argued that 
the reward might consist in greater glory, especially 
because of God’s promise: “They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever” (Dan. 12:3). It seems best, however, not to spec- 
ulate. Paul’s argument in Romans 8:32: “He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things?” deserves consideration also with regard to his 
reward of grace. Since God by his dear Son has be- 
stowed upon us so rich a treasure of spiritual gifts, we 
may leave also the gift of his reward to his never- 
failing superabundant love. 

The evangelical pastor may hesitate somewhat to ad- 
dress his congregation on God's gracious reward, since 


his promises may be interpreted by some as implying 
a reward of merit and so may lead to the surrender of 
the sola gratia and the adoption of the Roman dogma 
of the meritoriousness of works. But the scriptural 
doctrine of God’s gracious reward is not so complex 
as to render it impossible for a pastor to explain to 
his hearers what it means. If presented side by side 
with the sola gratia, the doctrine will certainly not be 
misunderstood, but will greatly encourage the believ- 
ing church members to continue in the Lord’s work 
with zeal and devotion. In fact, the doctrine must not 
be withheld from Christian believers, since it is a clear 
and greatly stressed teaching of God’s Word. 

As we study the scriptural doctrine of God’s gra- 
cious reward in its usual context, we find that it is 
given especially to such believers as face extraordinary 
trials. ‘Today consecrated church members are in spe- 
cial need of the rich comfort which the gracious prom- 
ises of a reward convey to the Lord’s dear but troubled 
saints. There are so many factors that discourage 
loyal participation in the Lord’s work. Usually it is the 
small nucleus of 20 per cent that does the major part 
of a congregation’s Christian service. 

Now, all believers in Christ are saved by grace, 
even those whose faith is weak and whose service is 
lacking in zeal. But let no one think that, since all 
are saved by grace, all, while receiving a free and full 
salvation in heaven, will be given also the same reward 
of grace and glory. Those who give themselves fully 
to the Lord store up rich treasures for themselves in 
heaven. Even the least good work done in Jesus’ name 
to his saints will be remembered and rewarded on the 
day when the Judge will return in glory. The service 
we do on earth is temporal, but the reward is eternal. 
God is a beneficent paymaster; he gives far more than 
the human mind can conceive. 

Viewed in this light, the reward motif in Scripture 
is of the greatest importance; it glorifies God’s abound- 
ing love and greatly encourages Christian believers to 
be zealous of good works. END 





[|| Preacher in the Red 


TERMINAL MINISTRY 


[ formerly served in a community in southwest Virginia where 
there was a chapel sponsored by my church. This was at the 
opposite side of the town. It was reported that one Sunday, 
in announcing the services, my predecessor said: 

“There will be preaching in the west end at 11 A.M., 
preaching in the east end at 3 P.M., and babies will be bap 
tized at both ends.”—The Rev. Wiix1am R. SeENEGEL, First 
Presbyterian Church, Fulton, Mo. 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 


am 








ATOMIC ALPHABET 


A is for Atom— 
the problems it sets 


Brinksmanship struggles 
to check the Red threats; 


Churchmen Condemn this, 
Convened in Commission, 


Dialectically phrasing 
our human condition. 


E is for Experts 
whose reports influential 


Firm up with Figures 
our Fears existential; 


Guaranteed holocaust 
awaits our first Goof: 


H-bombs and missiles 


are aimed, launched, and—poof! 


Indeed that debacle 
with terror is stored; 


Just one day more dreadful, 


the Day of the Lord! 


Karl Marx and Khrushchev 
and Stalin and Tito, 


Lenin and Trotsky 


And now even Mao— 


Must be exculpated 
with liberal praise— 


National heroes 
have summary ways. 


Overseas comrades 
propose a solution: 


Peace is their object 
through world revolution. 


Quemoy must be quitted 
in graceful surrender, 


Red China admitted 
as full U. N. member. 
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Satellite progress 
gives Russia the field— 


To travel Together 
we've only to yield; 


Unitive forces 
will make us all one: 


Victor and vanquished 
at each end of the gun. 


We surely must learn no 
illusions to cherish: 


Xcept we repent we 


shall all doubtless perish; 


Yet judgment on evil 
is work for the sword; 


Zeal for just rulers 
is zeal for the Lord! 
EUTYCHUS 


YEAR-END PERSPECTIVE 


The past year, 1958, has been one of 
tension in the churches of the South as 
the moderate position on racial integra- 
tion has disintegrated, forcing extremist 
choices. In evangelism, it has been a 
year of consolidation of gains without 
the fire and enthusiasm of some previous 
years but, nevertheless, a leveling off of 
efforts at personal witness on a high 
plane. The Episcopal pronouncement on 
beverage alcohol has served to relax a 
conscience of church people on this issue 
thus accelerating the accommodation of 
the Christian conscience to secular stand- 
ards. 

Along with the general public, church 
people have begun to take crisis on the 
international scene for granted. There 
is a note of despair about achieving real 
stability and peace without justice, thus 
the sense of urgency has been toned 
down while men seek normalcy in trou- 
bled times. 

Yea, but Jesus Christ is Lord and the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 

Duke K. McCati 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Ky. 


Two causes for evangelical encourage- 








ment, as a spectator in England views the 
situation, are worth mentioning. 

One for these is found in certain as- 
pects of the Lambeth Conference which 
met in the summer of 1958. Much 
prayer offered on behalf of the 
bishops of the Anglican Communion be- 
fore and during their conference, and 
those who prayed for them may find 
much evidence of answered prayer in 
their Report. Our expectations of a 
world-impact on the part of ecclesiastical 
conferences are as modest as they could 
well be; but the deliverance of the com- 
mittee which considered the nature and 
use of Holy Scripture in the Church, 
under the chairmanship of the Arch- 
bishop of York, may be singled out for 
special mention. It is a balanced and 
comprehensive statement which gives 
hope to all who are concerned for the 
maintenance of a sound and full-orbed 
theology of the Bible in English-speaking 
Christendom. 

The other arises from the “Mission to 
Britain” currently being conducted by 
Mr. Tom Rees, an enterprise which en- 
visages an evangelistic rally in every im- 
portant city and town in the United 
Kingdom between October, 1958, and 
May, 1959. Writing in mid-November, 
Mr. Rees reported: “To say that we are 
encouraged by the process of the Mission 
to Britain is to put it mildly. God has 
done exceeding abundantly above all that 
we have asked. Not only are we having 
tremendous congregations, but far more 
important, we have the power and pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ, and in every centre 
many are finding new life in Jesus 
Christ.” 

In days when Christians are all too 
prone to be infected by contemporary 
secular pessimism, we should be thank- 
ful for these and other reminders that 
those who follow Christ are not on the 
losing side. 

The University 
Sheffield, England 


was 


F. F. Bruce 


As a British Christian on tour in Asia, 
I think often of the continued refusal of 
ordinary Christians in the home countries 
to think in terms of one world. Now that 
international events, so threatening a 
year or two ago, seem to give us a further 
spell of untrammeled activity into most 
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of the world, we must cease to think of 
mission field and home base—but all as 
one world. As a great Indian Christian 
of the younger generation said to me in 
New Delhi, “It has been too much a 
one way traffic, from West to East. The 
whole world is a mission field and we 
Christians must band together to con- 
front the East and the West with God.” 
Joun C. Pottock 
lemplecombe, Somerset, England 


AUTONOMY AND ABYSS 
When Clyde S. Kilby disagrees “with 


most of W. Norman Pittenger’s recent 
criticisms of the writings of C. S. Lewis” 
(Dec. 8 issue) one must, in a large meas- 
ure, agree with him. 

Pittenger’s basic criticisms of Lewis 
are based on the assumption that the 
modern liberal view of Christ and the 
Scripture is unassailable. He assumes the 
dogma of the autonomy of man. He is 
unaware of the fact that on his assump- 
tion human experience, including that of 
his Christ, floats in a meaningless abyss. 
Naturally he dislikes whatever is ortho- 
dox in Lewis. 

But not all that Lewis writes in the- 
ology is orthodox. Is it orthodox to hold 
that man must seek to ascend in the scale 
of being from animal life to participation 
in the life of the triune God? (cf. Beyond 
Personality). Would that Lewis would 
employ his great literary brilliance for the 
statement and defense of a more truly 
biblical view of man, of sin and of salva- 
tion than is now the case. 

Cornetius VAN Tin 
Westminster Theological Seminary 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHURCH MUSIC 


Author Cording (Nov. 24 issue) was 
pleading for a spiritual type of song in 
which to praise God. . . . Since God has 
demanded a spiritual psalm (Col. 3:16), 
or psalms of the Holy Spirit, why should 
we think so highly of ourselves, not to 
use that which God has inspired in his 
Book. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Rosert More, Jr. 
Thank you for publishing what so many 
of us in church music feel so deeply and 
what Mr. Cording said so well (Nov. 24 
issue). 

First Baptist Church 
Evansville, Ind. 


ANGLO-CATHOLICS 


Rosert Rapp 


The article “Anglican Settlement under 
Elizabeth” (Nov. 10 issue) contains... 
the underlying assumption, which is 
never stated, that Anglo-Catholics are 


somehow anti-evangelical, while low- 
churchmen are favorable to the Funda- 
mental view. Almost exactly the reverse 
is true. There are, to be sure, some evan- 
gelical low-churchmen, and some non- 
doctrinal high-churchmen, but for the 
most part it is precisely the Anglo-Catho- 
lics who hold a firm view about salva- 
tion, grace, and the Scriptures: while it 
is low-churchmen who tend to believe 
simply in the class-church theory of An- 
glicanism — who deplore doctrine, and 
are, in effect, liberal humanists. 
Rocer GEFFEN 

Church of the Good Shepherd 
New York, N. Y. 
The article . . . is good in so far as it 
reiterates historical facts. Unfortunately 
when the writer says at the conclusion 
that “one of the firmest guarantees of 
the continued Protestantism of the 
Church of England is still its rootage in 
the constitution,” all freedom loving 
people will draw swords. . . . The point 
he makes here is one of the curses of 
British Christianity. The constitution 
may perpetuate the State Church of 
England, but it deadens spirituality in the 
land. By referring to my article (Jan. 
6 issue) ., it can be asserted that 
every revival mentioned took place out- 
side of established religion. All revivals 
do because of their very nature. If Britain 
is ever again to be blessed by God in 
this way or with any other spiritual ben- 
ediction, the impact will come outside 
of the state church. . . . As a Britisher 
I am grateful to be permitted to live in 
a land where no state church exists. 

Ernest V. Lippre 
Liberty Baptist Church 
Blanchard, Pa. 


A NEEDED WORD 


Thank you very sincerely for your 
superb editorial “Christian Education and 
Culture” (Nov. 10 issue). It was a sturdy 
piece of thought and a much needed 
word to our time. Many of us are ex- 
tremely grateful for your pen of truth 
which is etching into the thought of our 
time the configuration of Christ. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Dace Bruner 


REMAKING AMERICA 


You are to be complimented on your out- 
spoken editorial on repeal and the liquor 
question (Nov. 10 issue). I believe that 
it would be well to call the attention of 
your readers to Ernest E. Gordon’s study 
of repeal entitled “The Wrecking of the 
18th Amendment,” published by Alcohol 
Information Press of Francistown, N. H. 
In there it is clearly shown that the 


American public was taught to believe a 
“big lie” purely for commercial gain, It 
was an experience from which material- 
ist, totalitarian groups are profiting in 
their effort to remake America into the 
pattern of alien philosophies. Much of 
the blame must be placed on the adver- 
tising fraternity and the media of mass 
communication for being the means of 
accomplishing the end. 

Winnetka, IIl. Joserpn M. CanFiELp 
I congratulate you for the timely subject, 
ie. about alcoholism and prohibition. I 
knew the author of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Prohibition was not 
perfect, but was 50 times . . . more per- 
fect than the present anti-prohibition is. 


Cleveland, Ohio A. J. Moncor 
METHODIST STIRRINGS 


Thank you for . “New Stirrings in 
Methodism” (Nov. 10 issue). This fair 
treatment of the creedal-liturgical-sacra- 
mental revival . . . will be greatly appre- 
ciated by all who are a part of it... . It 
is our conviction that John Wesley, rather 
than the early American frontier, most 
adequately represents the true Methodist 
standards and traditions of worship. . . . 
I see this movement as a valuable cor- 
rective both to the nebulous theology 
with which we have been inflicted; and 
to the informal, undignified “meetings” 
which one of my parishioners recently 
described as being “more like Saturday 
night than Sunday morning.” 

Donatp E. WALDEN 
The Methodist Church 
De Land, Il. 


If the “High Church” or “Sacramental 
Revival” movement within Methodism 
desires to “get next to” John Wesley in 
doctrine and spiritual quality, let them 
return to the Scriptures and the emphases 
derived from them by Methodism’s 
founder. He preached and taught the 
doctrines and experimental realities of 
regeneration and entire sanctification... . 
Berkeley, Calif. Rocer Mitts 


What is its approach to the liberal and 
how does it appear in the eyes of liberals? 
In modern Methodism this is a very rele- 
vant question. If it creates a counter- 
poise to the extreme modernism that has 
dominated in certain Methodist circles in 
recent years then the High Church group 
may have something to say that will mean 
something. 

Tie Plant, Miss. Tuomas Van Don 
I was amazed and delighted to read it, 
for I have been president of the Order 
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of St. Luke since its founding, and was 
one of the two founders. . . . This article 
is the first to be written by one who is 
officer of the organization ex- 
plaining correctly what we stand for. ... 
Unfortunately, due to the resurgent inter- 


not an 


est in ceremonial and aesthetic “improve- 


ments,” the Order has come to be asso- 
ciated in the minds of many people with 
a sort of High Church ritualism. . . . This 
is not the meaning of the Order. 
However, we have had a _ tremendous 
effect upon the church in such a quiet 
way that this is the first time we have 
been credited with much of it, except by 
observers in other churches. 
R. P. 
North Carolina Christian Advocate 


Greensboro, N. C. 
PROMOTION PROTESTED 


Concerning an editorial . . . in regard to 
the Friends “ ” (Nov. 10 
many of the Friends, usually 
to go 
abhor 


MARSHALL 


Ed. 


Peace Promotion 
issue) ..., 
the 
along 


evangelicals, refuse 


with 


not only 


this promotion but 

many of the ideas they put forth. 
Many of us as Friends stress the gospel 
of Christ rather than the gospel of 
Vinci. L. LEFFLER 
Midway City Community Friends Church 


Midway City, Calif. 
ECUMENICAL MISSION 


“Whither Ecumenical Mission?” 


“Peace.” 


( 

‘Aug. 
18 issue) is a thought-provoking contri- 
In clear, 


bution. strong words it 


the of “ecumenical 


as being followed by certain 


examines program 
mission” 
sending churches. The conclusion reached 
is that 


“we can say ‘fraternal worker’ in- 


stead of ‘missionary,’ and ‘ecumenical 
Te teat See as 
mission’ instead of ‘missions’ if we like, 
but let us remember that we are talking 
“ecu- 


about different things”. Are 


menical mission” and the “business of 


being sent to the unevangelized” really 
so far apart as indicated?. . . . If concern 
for fellowship takes the place of concern 
for reaching the lost for Christ, woe 
unto us. But we have at the same time 
to see that there is a strong biblical war- 
rant for the concept of the missionary in 
another land seeking to be “a fraternal 
to those who are Christ’s, to 


those who are his new church in that 


worker’ 


land. The commission is from Christ; 
it is to us and to them—together. Indeed 
what more wonderful thing have we to 
do with the title than to 
lose it for ourselves that we may gain it 
again with our brothers in the land of 
our adoption? G. CHatmers BRowNnE 
Cent. Braz. Miss., United Presb., U.S.A. 


Xapeco, Santa Catarina, Brazil 
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“missionary” 


A TIME FOR TRIBUTE 


There is yet another view of the millen- 
nium. . . . It agrees with the amillennial 
view in that it gives a figurative inter- 
pretation of the thousand years rather 
than a literal, but there is a difference in 
the significance attached to the figure. ... 
Verses one to ten of [Revelation 20] form 
a part of [the] . . . scene which depicts 
the victory celebration of the redeemed. 
. This . . . includes . . . the chaining 
of Satan for a thousand years . . . [and] 
is marked by a season of special recog- 
nition and honor bestowed upon those 
who had suffered martyrdom for 
Christ. The actual this 
“thousand year” period is of minor con- 
sequence in the proper understanding of 
the true meaning of the text. During 
this period not all the saints shall reign 
with Christ . . ., but only the martyrs 
(Rev. 20:4). . “7 he significance is . 
this: Benseuations in God's economy ail 
plan there will be a time and place in 
which God will give special recognition 
and tribute to those who have had to pay 
the supreme sacrifice of their lives for 
their faith. . . C. E. Cotton 
Royal Haven Baptist Church 
Dallas, Texas 
APPLICATION WANTED 
Every congregation would benefit if its 
preacher could and would read and apply 
“With Hearts Aflame” (“A Layman and 
His Faith,” Oct. 13 issue). 
Boston, Mass. WiiL1aAM BarLey TAYLor 


duration of 


How greatly I appreciate this magazine. 
Some of the articles are very beautiful 
and uplifting. In particular, I must say 
that Nelson Bell’s “A Layman and His 
Faith” is the item I most look forward 
to every time. 

Erne F. EEpHINSTONE 
Eastbourne, Sussex, England 


THE SCOTTISH MIND 


R. L. Stevenson, no mean judge of men, 
said that the English mind never under- 
stood the Scottish mind. And James I. 
Packer, in his article (Sept. 29 issue) 

., is an excellent example. Take his 
dogmatic assertion about the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century: “Ra- 
tionalistic criticism and humanistic theol- 
ogy flourished in the pantheizing atmos- 
phere dominant philosophic idealism gen- 
erated.” It’s a vague, obscure sentence, 
unworthy of an Oxford man who is gen- 
erally clear, and then it’s totally untrue. 
Every reading minister in the last ten 
years of the nineteenth century, and the 


first 20 of this century had The Exposi- 





tor’s Bible with Marcus Dods, Alexander 
Maclaren, G. G. Findlay, James Moffatt 
. . « and James Denney. . .; [they also 
read] James Stalker ., and David 
Smith. . All were Scotchmen. And 
there are a host more. Were these men 
“rationalistic and pantheistic?” Dr. 
Packer seems strangely unaware of the 
splendid theological writers North of the 
Border. 

I warned my collegiate sons never to 
argue with a professed fundamentalist on 
religion or a socialist on politics. Both 
of them are affected with a mental astig- 
matism that debars them from seeing 
things straight, clear, and as a whole. 

Georce McPuerson Hunter 
First Presbyterian Church 
Mannington, W. Va. 


HAD ENOUGH 


I once asked a lieutenant colonel . . . why 
he did not attend chapel services. He 
said, “When I was at West Point, I had 
enough chapel to last me the rest of my 
life.” I believe he expressed the common 
attitude of the military academy graduate. 
The only type of service these men 
learn to worship under is the “liturgical” 
service. Since the majority of chaplains 
they will meet during | the course of their 
military career are “non-liturgical,” I 
think the Army would do well to make 
this a one-year U. S. Army chaplain’s 
assignment alternating between the litur- 

gical and non-liturgical chaplain. 
U.S. Army Jack R. BacHer 
Chaplain 


A SEGREGATIONIST SPEAKS 


We segregationists are not unbrotherly 
nor unchristian. We oppose mixed mar- 
riage. 


Lexington, Ky. Wan. M 


FACT OR FOLKLORE 


In Curistianity Topay (Apr. 14 issue) 
was a letter . . . reporting that a Rev. 
John O’Kane took Abraham Lincoln, by 
night, and immersed him, and then en- 
rolled him as a member [in the Disciples 
of Christ Church]. . . . Since then I have 
carried on a wide correspondence with 
folks who ought to know the truth. 

Dr. Louis L. Warren, president of the 
Disciples Historical Society, says, “He 
(Mr. Lincoln) did not belong to any 
communion. Credence should not be 
given to the various stories that Lincoln 
was immersed. . . . The tales of Lincoln’s 
immersion and church affiliations are like 
other folklore legends which have grown 
up.” J. Kirkwoop Craic 
Sons of Union Veterans of Civil War 
Manchester, N. H. 


. Nevins 
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A LAYMAN and lus Faith 


THE JOY OF SALVATION 


‘THE ONLY PERSON in the world who has 
the right to be truly happy is the Chris- 
tian. Strange to say, few of us reflect 
much joy in our faces or in our lives. 

The Christian witness would be much 
greater if those of us who know Christ 
would consistently show that something 
wonderful has happened to us. 

To the unbeliever, joy is entirely de- 
pendent on circumstances which are 
superficial and transient. 

On the other hand the Christian's joy 
comes from a source which cannot be 
touched by the world. When we fail to 
appropriate or understand the magnitude 
of that to which we are heirs, we are 
prone to look at surrounding conditions 
or personal problems and in some measure 
revert to the world’s perspective. 

It is only as we realize who Christ is, 
what he has done for us, and the reality 
of his continuing presence, that the joy 
which should be ours becomes a reality. 


* Christian joy is an inner communion 
and fellowship with God, brought about 
through faith in his Son and made real 
by the presence of the Holy Spirit. 

This joy stems from a perspective cen- 
tered in the eternal and not the temporal. 
While it is folly for the Christian to for- 
get his earthly responsibility, it is at the 
same time impossible for him who has 
had a transforming experience with Jesus 
Christ to lose sight of his eternal destiny. 
When the 70 returned from their mis- 
sionary journey, they were exulting be- 
cause the Lord had given them power 
over evil spirits. Christ's words were sig- 
nificant: . . « Tejoice not, that the 
spirits are subject unto you; but rather 
rejoice, because your names are written 
in heaven.” 


“ 


© The joy of salvation comes from things 
discarded and new things acquired. First 
we note that this joy comes from sins 
repented of: true repentance is part of 
salvation. It is sorrow for sin, not the 
sorrow which the world knows, for that 
is death, but godly sorrow which recog- 
nizes sin for what it is and abhors it be- 
cause of God's holiness. 

And, of course, with repentance comes 
confession. Repentance that does not in- 
volve this is not true repentance. For one 
must be sorry not only for the conse- 
quences of sin, but the fact of sin, and, 
by confessing it, recognize it as an offense 


to God worthy of his holy judgment. 

We note that repentance includes also 
sin forsaken. Repentance is not genuine 
until there has been a willingness to for- 
sake those sins which we have admitted. 
This does not mean we are capable of 
giving up sin by an act of our own will. 
It is not reformation which we need but 
regeneration. To forsake sin requires the 
power of the living Christ in our lives. 


€ So it is that we come to the joy of 
sins forgiven. Salvation cannot be ade- 
quately described in terms of sequence, 
but it is the experience of Christians that 
a flood of joy fills their souls when they 
realize the enormity of their sins and the 
magnitude of God’s grace. God’s forgive- 
ness in Christ is something so far from 
man’s comprehension that he cannot but 
rejoice and wonder at the love which has 
made it possible. 

Christian joy has its source in Someone 
who has done something to us and for 

And this becomes the foundation on 
which all other joys are built. 

If Christian joy comes from things 
which have been discarded, then the full 
ness of joy, therefore, is measured 
terms of things which, through Christ, 
we acquire. 


€ Christian joy stems from a new fellow- 
ship. All that we have and ever hope to 
be is in Christ, our Saviour and Lord. 
Sin had destroyed our capacity for fellow- 
ship with God, but now fellowship be- 
comes real, ever-present, intimate and 
replete, as his love, mercy and joy flood 
our souls. The growing Christian is one 
in whom this fellowship is a daily, in 
creasing experience. 

Joy comes from a new perspective. 
Only the Christian sees this life and 
eternity in their true relationship. None 
of us can see it clearly, but we increas- 
ingly realize that God has created us for 
a purpose, and that as redeemed ones 
we have a responsibility to that purpose 
here in this world. As we fulfill God’s 
plan for us and for others through us, 
we must distinguish between temporal 
and eternal, and never forget that God 
has prepared the latter for his own. 

Joy comes from a new power. How 
hopeless and frustrating is life lived with- 
out Christ. How disappointing are our 
efforts at self-reformation, at trying to be 


good and never succeeding. But for the 





Christian there is a glorious release from 
the bondage of self. To him there is 
given a divine power that comes from 
the One who dwells in his heart by faith. 
For the first time time the power of sin 
is broken. God’s power, released through 
prayer, becomes The Hol 
Spirit's presence and power completely 
transforms him, and the power of the 
written Word is revealed in all its truth 
and beauty. We see, too, that God, in 
his infinite grace, exercises his power 
through human instruments, and one of 
the joys of the Christian is the realiza- 
tion that God works in and through him 
for His own glory. 


a reality. 


Joy comes from a new hope. Paul 
knew it was far better to pass into that 
glorious future with Christ than remain 
in the flesh, but he was willing to con- 
tinue his sufferings for the sake of those 
whom God had called him to minister. 
However he, along with the saints who 
have gone before us, was realizing that 
our hope is not in this world but in the 
next. Our Lord constantly held up to his 
disciples the hope of heaven, and would 
tell them that it was a place prepared for 
the redeemed, so wonderful that eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, nor has even the 
imagination of man conjured up, the 
glories of its reality. 


€ One point needs to be emphasized. 
The joy of salvation can be lost. What 
Christian is there that has not sensed the 
loss of joy when he has fallen into sin? 
Sin separates man from God and is 
deadly. And so long as we live in the 
flesh, we are never freed from its sinful 
proclivities. 

The Christian life is a battle, and 
Satan, the enemy of souls, is unceasingly 
active. When he leads us astray the joy 
of salvation is lost. 

But thank God, this joy can be re- 
stored. David, guilty of murder and 
adultery, tasted the renewed joy of salva 
tion when he confessed his sins and 
turned to the Holy One of Israel for for- 
giveness and cleansing. 

Someone has truly said: “Do not judge 
a man by his falling.” The way of peace 
and rejoicing is through the One who 
makes us right again before God. 


€ Surely, with these joys of salvation 
all so freely given, we who confess Christ 
should soremnaebl our faith by lives which 
show the inward resource of j joy and the 
outward evidence of that which the world 
cannot give and cannot take away. 
“And my soul shall be joyful in the 
Lord: it shall rejoice in his salvation” 


CPs. 35:9). L. Newson Beur 
°19 
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LESSONS FROM THE SLAVERY CRISIS 


[he positions taken by clergymen over slavery during 
the nineteenth century furnish an illuminating and 
instructive background for the present debate over 
segregation. In both cases open identification of the 
clergy with all viewpoints—radical, moderate, and pres- 
ervationist—sharpened rather than softened the violent 
clash of public opinion and conviction. The slavery 
conflict issued finally in the war between the states 
Since the Civil War. probably no American political 
issue has become such a spectacle of internal disunity 
as today’s discord over segregation. 

Both the radicals who championed abolition swiftly 
and at any price, and the proslavery preservationists 
who called for continuance of the status quo were the 
extremists in the slavery controversy. To support their 
differing positions, both appealed to moral and spiritual 
considerations. Which side, if either, took its stand 
actually from the Christian revelation, and whether or 
not the moral argument was a surface veneer, remains 
to be examined. Their theological justification of social 
attitudes and actions, however, formally gave them 


both a profounder rationale than that of the social prag- 


matism that has shaped much ecclesiastical strategy in 
the twentieth century. 

Proslavery Southerners forged a biblical and theo- 
logical defense of the South’s peculiar institution. Far 
from conceding slavery to be sinful and wicked, some 
proclaimed it “a blessing to both races” and even “a 
providential institution for the (ultimate) conversion 
of pagan Africa.” They argued that slavery is divinely 
sanctioned by Old Testament precept and in the New 
Testament by intimations regarding masters and serv- 
ants or even by silence concerning the problem. They 
simultaneously defended Christianity and slavery, and 
justified slavery in terms of Christianity. 

Radical abolitionists based their tenets assertedly on 
the Golden Rule and considered additional appeals to 
the Bible as deterrents to prompt action. They implied 
that advocates of a slow rather than swift solution falsi- 
fied the viewpoint of the Sermon on the Mount as fully 
as did proslavery leaders. They proclaimed not only the 
moral necessity of liberty for the slaves but also imme- 
diate implementation. They sought prompt emancipa- 
tion of the Negro irrespective of whatever social up- 
heaval might follow. They considered resort to military 
force an inevitable result of the moral clash between a 
righteous cause and the evil of slavery. They prized 
Christianity mainly for its support and vindication of 


20° 


their sweeping social and political ideal of abolition. 

It is significant that after the mid-nineteenth century 
both the radical abolitionists and the pro-slavery forces 
more and more detached themselves from the vital 
stream of evangelical revivalism. 

The preservationists discerned in the abolitionist 
movement seeds of social radicalism. They were quick 
to see that what might well be at stake was not simply 
an end to slavery but a new system of politico-economic 
ideals and a new scheme of social patterns. They 
sensed that abolition was sometimes championed by 
social revolutionists who really had little interest in 
Christian social ideals. Numbers of clergymen had re- 
quested inactive ministerial status in order to give full 
service to antislavery movements; for them abolition 
was an end in itself, to enjoy a siatus equivalent to 
(if not superior to) the announced mission of the 
Church. While abolitionists could hardly be branded 
as symbols of ecclesiastical schism, they nonetheless 
seemed often, even if unwittingly, to promote the sense 
of a conflict of interests between abolition and the direct 
task of the Christian churches. Detecting that this 
social idolatry of abolition as an independent objective 
threatened the integrity of the Christian mission, some 
proslavery spokesmen went so far as to discredit as 
fanaticism even the revival movements that voiced spir- 
itual criticism of slavery. The repudiation of social rad- 
icalism by the proslavery forces, therefore, involved 
them in repudiation also of evangelical revivalism as 
radicalism, although of a religious nature. The result, 
among the preservationists, was a hardening fear of 
freedom and a growing danger of bondage to legalism 
in their views of Scripture and of life. Since the revival 
movements stressed Christian holiness, and strongly 
emphasized the law of neighbor love, the proslavery 
charges of radicalism seemed to impugn Christian hu- 
manitarianism. Proslavery forces, however, as well as 
radical abolitionists, increasingly came to debate the 
issues at stake by isolating the question of social unity 
from its larger moral and spiritual factors. To pro- 
slavery clergymen, union of North and South spelled 
only slavery while abolition meant only national dis- 
unity. To them, antislavery propaganda not only seemed 
to imperil national union, but also the unity of the 
churches. 

Radical abolitionists likewise tended to detach them- 
selves from the spiritual current and had long de- 
termined the moral pulse of the nation. Some of their 
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more vocal spokesmen were forthright political agitators 
with neither church affiliation nor even interest. Not 
a few criticized both the Bible and the American Con- 
stitution; some scorned the Deity; others denounced the 
Church and clergy as vociferously as they fought the 
slave trafic. Obviously, antislavery clergymen were con- 
cerned lest the public one-sidedly identify the cause of 
social idealism with such vocal infidels, although some 
who left pulpits to join the radical abolitionists did not 
hesitate to criticize the churches where necessary for a 
sluggish social conscience; at times, they even implied 
themselves to be the only ecclesiastical friends of the 
oppressed. A few extremists, who denounced the mod- 
erate clergy for “shunning politics’ because they 
preached “only Christ crucified,” were victims (as in 
the case of the Methodist abolitionist Gilbert Haven) 
of radical social views; in advocating abolition they also 
endorsed racial intermarriage and other social novelties. 
No clergy openly identified with the radical abolitionists 
were prominently known as aggressive champions of 
revealed religion or as evangelistic soul-winners. 

Between these extremes of proslavery preservationist 
and of radical abolitionist stood a group quite indiffer- 
ent to the clash of conscience over slavery. Of these 
many ministers and church members alike gave primary 
interest to private piety, to the peace and prosperity of 
their local congregations, and to otherworldly saintli- 
ness. The morality or immorality of slavery was a 
neutral or even unrecognized issue. By such aloofness 
this circle deprived the Church of its witness against 
the century’s most glaring social evil. Privately some 
of these clergymen believed no persuasive spiritual or 
moral justification could be found for slavery; neverthe- 
less, they regarded public silence as desirable. Others 
privately insisted that the Church could be antislavery 
without being vocal about it. Some who granted that 
the abolitionists were right in principle, nonetheless 
devoted their major energies to criticism of their wrong 
procedures. But perhaps the largest bloc, aware that 
Christians held the balance of the nation’s moral and 
political power, stressed the primary obligation of main- 
taining unity of the churches and of the nation. To 
lose these values in gaining abolition, they argued, was 
less justified than some hasty and chaotic achievement 
of abolition. 

A fourth group, the evangelical moderates, while 
sharing the same concern for unity of the churches and 
of the nation, nevertheless was quite distinct from these 
indifferentists. As fully as the abolitionists, the evan- 
gelical moderates identified slavery as a sin. They called 
for an immediate moral confrontation of the problem 
and sought its elimination primarily through spiritual 
means. Most of the anti-slavery forces in the North 
were of this group. Distressed because some Southern 
ministers were invoking Scripture to defend slavery, 









the Northern evangelical moderates reactivated the 
Bible as a tool for social reform. In their churches 
spiritual revivals increasingly discovered a moral plat- 
form in the new concern for the Negro. Evangelical 
writers prepared careful research on the bearing of the 
Bible on slavery. They affirmed that in apostolic times 
slavery was not a divine stipulation but a matter of 
Roman law, that Paul placed the relation of masters 
and servants under the higher law of Christian love 
and equality. Wherever Christianity gained an ascend- 
ency, they held, abolition of slavery followed as a 
proper consequence. These evangelical moderates, 
therefore, emphasized spiritual renewal rather than 
criticism of the churches. Instead of isolating them- 
selves from either the moral impact of biblical religion 
or from revivalism, they courageously classified slavery 
as part of the larger problem of man’s corruption and 
his need for divine grace and power. For them the 
slavery conflict was an important aspect of the greater 
campaign to free the souls of enslaved humanity. By 
recognizing oneness of the race in Adam, in Noah and 
in Christ, they underscored the universal relevance of 
the divine command to wholehearted love for God and 
neighbor. The duty and burden of “soul winning” 
vitalized the evangelical compassion for men. Quest 
for personal holiness promoted a restless dissatisfaction 
with evil. 

Despite the renewed moral concern that gave fresh 
spiritual perspective and vitality to meet the slavery 
issue, the evangelical moderates encountered a series 
of difficult problems. In his Revivalism and Social Re- 
form, Timothy L. Smith surveys the following ques- 
tions that plagued this group: 

I. In pursuing freedom for the slave, were church- 
men at liberty to jeopardize the unity of the nation 
more or less than politicians? At what point, if any, 
did national solidarity become less important than a 
clear witness against human bondage? 

2. Were Christians justified in encouraging violence 
or force to achieve benevolent ends? 

3. In a democratic society could the Church prop- 
erly use organized action to impose Christian principles 
on national law and social institutions? Ought she 
rather seek to regulate the conduct of individual mem- 
bers, and encourage them to exemplify Christian ideals 
in personal life and in their respective callings? 

4. At what point was unity in the churches less im- 
portant than criticism of members who condoned and 
defended slavery? Should, therefore, criticism of ob- 
jectionable attitudes and conduct and discipline come 
from the various denominational headquarters or from 
the governing bodies of local churches? 

The evangelical moderates were convinced that 
churches could not remain silent, that they must de- 
plore slavery as a sin. For the clergy, preaching carried 
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an obligation to sharpen the moral sensitivity of the 
laity and to regenerate the conscience of the com- 
munity. Official denominational appeals and edicts, 
moreover, worked toward removing the evil. Whether 
local churches or their denominational offices could 
best maintain effective jurisdiction and best formulate 
judicious statements and policies was a question whose 
answer doubtless was influenced at times by moral in- 
difference and self-interest. Unlike the local pastors, 
denominational leaders did not suffer the direct conse- 
quences of edicts on the slavery issue. Some ministers 
urged the brethren to use any judicious corrective meas 
ures that would not disrupt the peace and unity of the 
Church. On the other hand, some denominational 
leaders, persuaded that a voice raised long and loud 
must inevitably be heard, regularly issued public pro- 
nouncements that frustrated and embarrassed a number 
of their constituencies. Others urged hasty abolition, 
and attached degrees of moral turpitude to all those 
in the churches still involved in the slavery system. 
Proposals to remove from fellowship any who retused 
to end the slavery evil, whatever the temporary obliga 
tions and local circumstances might be, elicited strong 
protest. Such expulsion, it was said, would remove 
trom the churches the very ones most in special need 
of Christian influences. Some considered abolition of 
greater importance than the harmony and unity of the 
churches; they asked whether slavery would be ex- 
pelled from the churches or whether, instead, men ol 
high idealism would secede from the congregations. 
Such an alternative inflamed the pride of the South. 

The conflict between antislavery and proslavery radi- 
cals was storing up combustibles of war. While all 
factions spoke of brotherhood, in a controversy that 
imperiled the religious, moral, and political ideals of a 
free people, they all the while inched closer to the 
brink of combat. Tragically, when the clash came, it 
Countless 
Southerners, who knew that slavery was not only 
doomed, but morally unjustifiable, felt also that the 
In the 
pressures for abolition they detected a bondage that 
impounded legitimate States’ rights. Of this they 
wanted no part. 

Was it perchance the failure to aggressively pursue 


was not simply a war to free the slaves. 


states should be free to resolve the issue. 


a moderate course, and instead the tendency to view 
the issues in extreme terms, that led at last to the 
Civil War? The evangelical moderates had sought to 
quicken conscience against sin, to supply a moral fervor 
helpful to peaceful emancipation of the Negro. Had 
they really done all within their spiritual power? Did 
the slow and limited pace of spiritual impact grant any 
moral strength at all to views essentially secular but 
often outwardly sanctified by spiritual clichés? Had 
the Almighty, as Abraham Lincoln suggested, so shaped 


We 


the course of events that now the sins of all parties 
would be punished even while all would fight to make 
men free? When the decisive battle came, it was clear 
as never before that neither the unity of the nation 
nor of the Church was at stake against the freedom of 
the Negro. Rather, the issue was justice for the Negro 
in a just politico-social order, and love for the Negro 
in the community of faith. In the last analysis, both 
the State and the states faced a crisis in justice and in 
love. That crisis involved more than the dignity of the 
Negro; it measured the vigor of the nation and of the 
churches as well. END 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DUTY 
IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


It is the duty of every Christian citizen to take an active 
part in public affairs. The present world crisis is a chal- 
lenge to our faith, our courage and spiritual resource- 
fulness. Without this element in our national and in- 
ternational strategy there is little hope of winning the 
cold war against atheistic communism. 

In Toynbee’s A Study of History he deals with a 
type of “futurism” associated with wide areas of Chris- 
tianity and brands it as a mark of a disintegrating 
Western society. Eternal life is of course the most glori- 
ous possession of the Christian. Some consider it a 
gift which divorces the receiver from the flow of events 
in the political and social spheres of this present world. 
Eternal life, in its true biblical sense, is the life of the 
eternal God within the soul. While it is life rooted in 
another dimension, it is also life glorified by imma- 
nence. It is “the way, the truth and the life” for today 
and for eternity. The universal reign of God in his 
Kingdom is the goal of eternal life. Courage in pursu- 
ing the moral issue is fundamental for the citizen of 
that Kingdom. 

In the present world crisis the “futurism” of some 
fundamentalists is being matched by an “opium smok- 
er's dream” on the part of liberals like Walter Lippman 
and Bertrand Russell. Lippman calls for “a diplomacy 
of accommodation” in dealing with Russia. Russell 
considers death the ultimate catastrophe and would pay 
any price for the perpetuation of the race. This is 
abdication of moral and political righteousness. 

The true Christian does not consider the end of 
earthly existence the ultimate catastrophe. To him life 
is eternal. God is the same yesterday, today and forever. 
He is at the center of this world and the world to 
come. His truth and righteousness must eventually 
triumph. The Christian has no choice but to fight al 
ways on God's side. 

We must bring the holy judgments of God to bear 
against the present fear, appeasement and confusion 
which threaten to destroy Western unity and open the 
gates to atheistic communism. END 
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Bible Book of the Month 


| SAMUEL 


Tue uistory of Israel from the birth of 
Samuel to the death of Saul is recorded 
in the book known to us as I Samuel. 
Originally the two books of Samuel were 
one. The translators of the Greek Sep- 
tuagint divided the book in order to con- 
form to the conventional size of the rolls 
on which Greek works were written. The 
titles First and Second Kingdoms were 
given to the resulting books, with our 
two books of Kings following as Third 
and Fourth Kingdoms. The Latin Vul- 
gate retained the same divisions with the 
word “Kings” replacing “Kingdoms.” 
Since 1516 this division has been fol- 
lowed in printed texts of the Hebrew 
Bible also. There, as in the English Bible, 
the books are named I and II Samuel 
and I and II Kings. 


AUTHORSHIP 


The personality of Samuel is evident 
throughout the first 24 chapters of I 
Samuel. Following a pious childhood in 
the fellowship of Eli, he served Israel as 
prophet, priest, and judge, and anointed 
the first two kings of the land. 

Tradition has suggested Samuel as the 
author of the chapters of the book in 
which his history is recorded, with Na- 
than and Gad completing the work. The 
book, in its present form, however, is 
anonymous. Internal evidence suggests 
that it was written after the division of 
the kingdom (cf. I Sam. 27:6). The 
unnamed author doubtless made use of 
earlier materials. These may have in- 
cluded records made by Samuel, Nathan, 


Gad, and others (cf. I Chron. 29:29). 


INTERNATIONAL BACKGROUND 


Palestine usually served as a buffer state 
between Egypt and the empires of the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley. During the 
eleventh and tenth centuries B. C. there 
existed a power vacuum. Following the 
death of Ramesses III (1144 B.C.), 
Egypt was ruled by a series of weak pha- 
raohs. Not until Sheshonk I (biblical 
Sheshak) who came to the Egyptian 
throne while Solomon was reigning in 
Jerusalem (935 B.C.) did the Egyptians 
again assert themselves internationally. 
Tiglath-Pileser I (1114-1076 B.C.) 
was a mighty Assyrian aggressor, but fol- 
lowing his death the land was quiescent 
until the accession of Asshurnasir-apal II 
(883 B.C.). It was during this period of 


inactivity that Israel experienced _ its 


“Golden Age” under Saul, David, and 
Solomon. 

Although not confronted with armies 
from the Euphrates or the Nile, formi- 
dable foes had to be faced nearer home. 
During the time of the Judges battles 
were fought with Aramaeans, Moabites, 
Canaanites, Midianites, Ammonites, and 
Philistines. Difficulties with most of these 
groups were sporadic, but the Philistines 
continued as an active threat until the 
time of David. 

The “uncircumcised” Philistines were 
a non-Semitic people who had come to 
Canaan (which, subsequently, took the 
name “Palestine”) from Caphtor, or 
Crete (Jer. 47:4; Amos 9:7). Settle- 
ments of Philistines were in Canaan 
during Patriarchal times (Gen. 26:1,14, 
18). A large influx occurred, however, 
following an unsuccessful attempt to in- 
vade Egypt during the twelfth century 
B.C. A clash between Israel, which in- 
vaded Canaan from the East, and the 
Philistines, who settled in the southwest- 
ern part of the land, was inevitable. One 
of the results of the struggle was the 
establishment of the Israelite monarchy. 


CONTENT 


The Birth and Call of Samuel (1-3). 
Dedicated from birth to God’s service, 
Samuel was trained by Eli, a weak but 
godly priest, at the sanctuary in Shiloh 
(2:11, 18-21; 3:1-10). This was the 
place where the Ark of the Covenant was 
kept, and it served as the center of Israel’s 
religious life. 

The youthful Samuel acted as God’s 
mouthpiece in condemning the immoral 
practices (2:22) and greed (2:12-17) 
which marred the usefulness of Eli’s sons. 
Eli was unwilling or unable to cope with 
the situation. God, through Samuel, de- 
clared that Eli’s family would not con- 
tinue in the sacred office (3:11-18). 

The Philistines Capture the Ark (4-7). 
Experiencing the bitterness of defeat (4: 
2), Israel determined to bring the sacred 
ark to the field of battle as a kind of 
fetish (4:3). God, however, did not 
honor this abuse of sacred things. The 
Philistines captured the ark (4:11), and 
slew Hophni and Phinehas, the sons of 
Eli. At the tidings of the loss of the ark 
and the death of his sons, the aged priest 
also fell dead. 

God did not permit the Philistines to 


retain the ark as a trophy of victory. It 


proved a source of embarrassment in the 
Dagan Temple (5:2-5) and was ac- 
counted responsible for the “emerods’— 
probably swellings associated with the 
bubonic plague—which afflicted the men 
of Ashdod (5:6-12). 

The Philistines, determined to rid 
themselves of the troublesome ark, put it 
on a new cart with previously unyoked 
oxen, and sent it to Beth Shemesh (6: 1- 
16). The men of Beth Shemesh, irrev- 
erently gazing on the ark, perhaps open- 
ing it to examine its contents, were also 
smitten (6:19). They sent to the men 
of Kirjath Jearim, in the Judean hill 
country, to take the ark (6:21). The 
earlier sanctuary at Shiloh was evidently 
destroyed by the Philistines (cf. Jer. 
7:12). The ark remained in the house of 
Abinadab at Kirjath Jearim (I Sam. 7:1) 
until the time of David (11 Sam. 6:3-4). 

A true spiritual revival took place in 
Israel. The Philistine oppression quick- 
ened a sense of need which resulted in a 
“yearning after the Lord” (I Sam. 7:2). 
Samuel demanded separation from the 
pagan Baalim and Ashtaroth (7:3), 
which proved a snare during much of 
Israel’s pre-exilic history. At Mizpah 
Israel gathered to confess its sin (7:6). 
A Philistine attack ended in a great vic- 
tory for Israel, commemorated in the 
monument Eben-ezer, “stone of help” 
with the testimony, “Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us” (7:12). 

The Call of Saul (8:12). The desire 
of the Israelites for a king was motivated 
by several factors: (1) Samuel’s sons did 
not possess the spiritual qualities of their 
father (8:1-5); (2) the Israelites desired 
to copy the customs of surrounding na- 
tions (8:5); and (3) the Philistine threat 
continued (8:20). 

Although Samuel warned the people 
of the dangers inherent in monarchy (8: 
10-18), the people insisted that they 
wanted a king. God assured Samuel that 
he was doing right in acceding to their 
request (8:7-9). 

Saul, a Benjamite, had many qualities 
which would be admired in a king. He 
was young and able-bodied (9:2), with 
a commanding presence (9:2), and a 
deeply religious nature (9:10; 14:37). 

While looking for some lost asses (9: 3- 
14), Saul was directed to Samuel as a 
possible source of information concerning 
their whereabouts. 
time, prepared Samuel to anoint Israel’s 
future king (9:15-16). 

Events took place as God had indicated 
they would (10:1-9). Samuel convoked 
the people at Mizpah where Saul was 
acclaimed king (10:17-24). 

The first challenge came to Saul as 
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king when the Ammonites demanded that 
the men of Jabesh Gilead submit to the 
brutal humiliation of having one eye 
(11:1-2). Saul left his 
plow, cut up his yoke of oxen, and sent 
Israel with the 


ultimatum that any who refused assist- 


struck out 


the pieces throughout 
ance would have their animals cut up the 
same way (11:7). The response saved 
the men of Jabesh Gilead and dispersed 
the enemy (11:11). Saul was confirmed 
as king at Gilgal (11:14-15), and Sam- 
uel formally renounced his judgeship, 
urging the new king and people to be 
loyal to God, and pointing out the dire 
consequences of rebellion (12: 1-25). 

The Rejection of Saul (13-15). Saul 
had shown an admirable spirit of humil- 
ity in his first dealings with Samuel (cf. 
9:21, 10:22). But early victories at 
Jabesh Gilead (11:1-13) and Michmas 
(13:2) gave Saul a spirit of self-confi- 
dence which ultimately led to his down- 
fall through acts of disobedience. Pride 
ruined Saul. 

Awaiting Samuel at Gilgal (13:8), 
Saul offered the burnt offering (13:9) 
which was the prerogative of the priest 
alone. Kingship in Israel was never ab- 
solute. The king must abide by the law 
of God. Semel warned Saul that his 
kingdom would not last forever (13:14), 
for God would seek a man 
heart.” 

A second act of disobedience brought 
about a permanent rupture with Samuel. 
Amalek was to be placed “under the ban” 
(berem), or devoted entirely to God (cf. 
Lev. 27:28-29; Deut. 13: 16- 18). Israel 
would thus renounce any personal gain 
from the victory. Saul fought the Amale- 
kites (15:7), their 
leader, alive, and spared the best of the 
sheep and the oxen (15:9). He sacrificed 
to God that which was 
and feeble.” 

When Saul explained that the people 
had spared the best of the flocks and 
herds “to sacrifice unto the Lord thy 
God” (15:15), Samuel replied, “Behold 
to obey and to 
hearken than the fat of rams (15:22). 
Through disobedience, Saul had forfeited 
the kingdom. 

The Choice of David (16:26). Sam- 
uel, mourning over the tragedy of Saul, 
was commissioned to go to Bethlehem 
and there anoint a king of the family of 
Jesse (16:1). David, the youngest of 
the family, “ruddy and withal of beau- 
tiful eyes and goodly to look upon” was 
designated as God’s choice, whereupon 
Samuel anointed him (16:13). 

David was first introduced to the court 
of Saul as a 
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“after his own 


but he took Agag, 


“of no account 


is better than sacrifice, 


skillful musician whose 


playing on the lyre could relieve the 
king’s mental distress (16:22). In an 
encounter with the Philistine champion, 
Goliath, young David exhibited a mili- 
tary prowess which would evoke a mani- 
acal jealousy from the distressed king. 

Saul’s son, Jonathan, and David be- 
came the best of friends—a fact which 
is the more remarkable because they were 
potential rivals for the throne. Similarly, 
Saul’s daughter Michal, fell in love with 
the popular hero. Saul, by this time de- 
termined to murder David, suggested 100 
foreskins of the Philistines as a kind of 
bride price (18:25). Instead of being 
killed in battle, as Saul planned, David 
brought back 200 foreskins of the “un- 
circumcised” Philistines (18:27) in rec- 
ord time. 

Open conflict between Saul and David 
continued until the death of Saul. On 
at least two occasions (24:5, 26:12), 
Samuel had opportunity to slay Saul, 
but he refused to lift up his hand against 
“the Lord’s anointed.” Jonathan Te- 
mained a loyal friend of David, who 
vowed that he would not “cut off kind- 
from Jonathan’s house (20:15). 
When reigning as king, David remem- 
bered this vow and gave a place of honor 
to Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s son CII 
Sam. 9:1-7). 

David Among the Philistines (27). 
Ironically, David, the Israelite who had 
“slain his ten thousands” was forced to 
find a place of refuge in Philistine terri- 
tory. Achish of Gath received David 
as an ally, permitting him to occupy 
Ziklag. Although engaging in numerous 
raids (27:8), David studiously avoided 
attacking or harming his own people, 
Achish, however, was not aware of this 
(27:12). 

The Close of Saul’s Life (28-31). In 
desperation, Saul determined to seek a 
message from the dead prophet Samuel. 
In disguise he sought out a “witch” who 
was reputed to secure messages from 
the abode of the dead. The “witch” 
seems to have been more surprised than 
Saul when Samuel appeared and uttered 
the words: “Tomorrow shalt thou be 
with me” (28:19). God, not the “witch” 
warned Saul of impending judgment in 
this unusual way. 


” 
ness 


David was restrained 
from joining forces with the Philistines 
in their attack upon Saul (29:4). While 
David was fighting the Amalekites (30), 
the Philistines fought the armies of Israel 
at Mt. Gilboa. Saul, his three sons, and 
his armor bearer were casualties. As 
trophies of victory, the Philistines took 
Saul’s armor to the “house of Ashtaroth” 
(31:10), identified as the Astarte Tem- 


Providentially 





ple, and fastened his body to the walls 
of Beth Shan. The annals of the Assyrian 
kings present many examples of flaying 
and hanging the skins of victims on city 
walls as a warning to others who might 
be tempted to rebel. 

The men of Jabesh Gilead remembered 
how Saul, in the prime of life, had 
rescued them from the Ammonites. 
And at the risk of their lives they re 
moved the bodies of Saul and his sons 
from Beth Shan (31:11-14) and burned 
their bones in Jabesh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Works on Old Testament history form 
an important part in the study of | 
Samuel. Among commentaries, consult 
V. G. Blaikie in “The Expositor’s Bible” 
and A. F. Kirkpatrick in “The Cam 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.” 
C. F. Keil and F. Delitzsch collaborated 
on the Samuel volume in the Keil and 
Delitzsch series. The treatment by A. M. 
Renwick in Davidson, The New Bible 
Commentary has helpful appendices on 
“The Ark of the Covenant” and “The 
Critical View of Sources and Docu- 
ments.” Cuarces F. PFEIFFER 
Professor of Old Testament 

Moody Bible Institute 
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Three years ago January 8, five young men were killed by the 
Auca Indians of Ecuador. As the commemorative date drew 


Sunday, January 8, 1956—Five young 
missionary men landed their light plane 
on a sandy beach of an eastern Ecuador 
river. Their objective? To meet a group 

Auca Indians and accompany them 
back into the jungle, with the ultimate 
aim of being able to preach to them the 
gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

A flight over the Auca settlement con- 
firmed that a party of native men was on 
its way to the river. Exactly what hap- 
pened after that still is not known. But 
the fatal consequences have gone down 
in modern missionary history. Those 
who died at the hands of spear-bearing 
Aucas: Jim Elliot, Pete Fleming, Ed Mc- 
Cully, Roger Yoderian, and Nate Saint. 

Within three years after the slayings, 

prolonged friendly contact had been 
made with these same Aucas by Elliot's 
wife and Saint’s sister. Mrs. Elisabeth 
Elliot and Miss Rachel Saint spent nearly 
all of October and November living in 
Auca territory. With them was Mrs. 
Elliot’s four-year-old daughter, Valerie. 
They talked with the very men who had 
committed the murders. 

The three returned to Arajuno, a mis- 
sionary outpost, and Miss Saint and Val- 
erie went on to Quito. Mrs. Elliot, after 
a few days rest, went back to the Aucas. 

While at Arajuno, Mrs. Elliot wrote 
the following (which, to avoid wrongful 
exploitation, is Copyright 1958 Pursuant 
to Universal Copyright Convention Sam 
Saint Attorney in fact; used by permis- 
sion): 

We had a very pleasant and unevent- 
ful trip down the Anangu River to the 
Curaray, sleeping on the Curaray Sunday 
night, traveling on up to Dario’s house 
on Monday and coming on out here yes- 
terday (part way in a downpour which 
made roaring rivers out of the trails). 
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Three Years After Slayings —Auca Witness 





near, the wife of one of those slain, Mrs. 





Renewed 





Elisabeth Elliot, 


(right) was establishing a second successful Auca contact. 
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I was awakened this morning at five by 
Dabu, who walked into my bedroom and 
said, “Gikari! Are you asleep?” He 
wanted fire, which I gave him and soon 
Kimi, Kinta, and Munga were in the 
bedroom too, sitting on the bed! Such 
is life. They are a great bunch and it is 
surely fun to be with them. Munga is 
getting over his shyness. Dabu never 
had a bit. He is the most outgoing in- 
dividual you ever saw. The Quechuas 
are awed to see full grown Auca men 
out here, but it is moving to see them 
shake hands, play ball together, share 
their chicha, when you think what fear 
each had for the other a few months 
ago. When Dabu slept in Dario’s house 
I thought what a miracle had been 
wrought—it was Dabu who helped burn 
Dario’s house a year ago. Dario told me 
he had waited in hiding for several days 
for the Aucas to come, his gun loaded 
and in hand. If they had appeared then, 
he would have killed them. Today they 
are playing . . . ball like brothers. 

Pray for our return to the tribe. 

More details of the Auca witness are 
contained in the following account, also 
copyrighted, which Mrs. Elliot brought 
out of the jungle with her. She begins 
by describing a Sunday meeting: 

Some give evidence of paying atten- 
tion, others behave as Indians everywhere 
normally behave when seated in any 
company—one hunts lice, another com- 
pares the fly-bites on her legs with her 
neighbors, another exhibits her child’s 
putrid case of foot fungus 

But one never knows what may sink 


in. The wonder is that any of it does, but 
it seems to. Pray for clear understanding, 
on their part, of the love of God. If I 
nearly despaired of teaching this t> the 
Quechuas, I don’t know hee we'll ever 
teach the Aucas. I found among 
the Quechuas that the things which to 
us demonstrate affection, concern or real 
love, to the Quechuas often demonstrate 
either nothing at all, or just gringo stu- 
pidity. Dawa’s parents were killed by 
Kimu, then he took Dawa for a wife. 
I asked if she felt sad or loved her par- 
ents; she said, “Why in the world would 
I love them? They were no good—they 
were only going to die anyway.” John 
tells us that the proof that we belong to 
God is that we love the brethren. The 
Lord is going to have to do some really 
obvious miracles in this tribe. Start 
praying that they'll learn what love is, 
even if their vocabulary contains only 
one apparently inadequate word. 

It seems to be one of the Aucas’ 
favorite sports—to see someone or some 
animal suffer. They tease and whip the 
dogs without mercy, pull their ears, yank 
their tails. And I saw a boy hold a baby 
up to a nest of stingless wasps which get 
into your hair and drive you wild with 
tangling and biting. His amusement at 
the baby’s screams knew no bounds. To- 
day one of the girls had her little nephew 
whipped with a vine “because he was 
crying.” These give some glimpse of the 
kind of mind with which we deal. Do 
pray that we might show them what love 
means—I see I repeated this from above 
but the emphasis is not undue. 
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PROTESTANT 


@® Canada will get another Protestant 
university if plans of 100 United 
Church of Canada leaders materialize. 
The school would be built somewhere 
in northern Ontario. 


@ Ground was broken last month for 
a new headquarters building for the 
Pentecostal Holiness Church in Frank- 
lin Springs, Georgia. The church’s 
publishing house also will be located 
in the new building, to be occupied 
in the summer of this year. 


@ “How Can I Make Prayer More 
Eftective?” is the title of a sermon a 
great many people would like to hear. 
The title was the favorite in a na- 
tional survey, detailed results of which 
will be announced in the January 18 
issue of This Week Magazine. 


@® The United Church of Christ 
plans to establish a national “Lay 
School of Theology,” believed to be 
the first of its kind in the country. 
The pilot test for the project will come 
in June when a week of courses in 
theology, Bible, and “practical church- 
manship” will be held in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


@ Financial pressures are forcing re- 
ippraisals in the Latin American 
missionary literature movement. The 


publication Verbo is being suspended. 


@ A mass rally of 1,500 highlighted 
observances in Philadelphia which 
marked the 150th anniversary of 
American Methodism’s first constitu- 
tion. 


@ A Protestant minister was honored 
last month for originating the idea of 
combining traditional Hallowe'en cele- 
brations with sharing small coins 
among the world’s needy children. 
The Rev. Clyde Allison, Philadelphia 
Presbyterian, was cited by officials of 
the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund as a check 
for $850,000 was presented to UNI- 
CEF by representatives of the three 
major religious groups in America. 


@ United Presbyterians are introduc- 
ing a new monthly magazine for 
women, Concern. The first 100,000 
copies were scheduled for mailing 
December 29. 





PANORAMA 
@ A Moody Press booklet titled “If I 


Marry a Foreigner” is causing contro- 
versy in Japan. A U. S. Air Force 
chaplain banned its distribution after 
it had caused criticism in the Japanese 
press. The booklet warns servicemen 
on the perils in taking a bride of 
“heathen religion” and different cul- 
tural background. 


@ The National Association of Evan- 
gelicals set aside the week of January 
4 through January 11 for a nation- 
wide observance of Universal Week 
of Prayer. The observance is being 
sponsored by NAE’s Spiritual Life 
Commission, headed by the Rev. Ar- 
min Gesswein. 


@ A special assembly of the Swiss 
Protestant Church Federation failed to 
reach agreement on a controversial 
proposal to equip the Swiss army with 
atomic weapons. 


@ The Churchmen’s Commission for 
Decent Publications is calling on book 
and magazine publishers to “set their 
own house in order” and adopt a 
voluntary code against obscenity and 
indecency. 


@ The 19-year-old youth director of 
a Montgomery, Alabama, Baptist re- 
vival center claims to be a third cousin 
of Pope John XXIII. Mrs. Juanita 
Shaw, wife of an airman, says her 
maternal grandfather and the pope 
were first cousins and grew up to- 
gether in Italy. 


@ Nearly $750,000 has been raised 
toward the $2,500,000 goal for the 
new headquarters of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Geneva, Switzer- 


land. 


@ The Presbyterian Church of Cen- 
tral Africa, founded by the Church of 
Scotland Mission, is being handed 
over to Negro African control. 


@ Missouri Synod Lutherans in west- 
ern Iowa completed late in the fall a 
highly successful “Preaching-Teach- 
ing-Reaching Mission.” Visitation 
work was at the core of the project, 
which resulted in increased church 
attendance, a prayer life quickening, 
a greater sense of spirituality, and 
many conversions. 
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The Methodist Premier 


The Premier of Western Nigeria, in a 
commencement address last month, called 
for a program of evangelism to combat 
“the anti-Christ doctrine threatening to 
engulf the so-called civilized world.” 

Chief Obafemi Awolowo spoke to the 
first graduating class of the Sudan In- 

terior Mission’s 

AFRICA “Higher Theologi- 

AND ASIA cal Seminary” at 
Igbaja. 

“In this country today there are still 
10,700,000 pagans who have not yet 
embraced the faith of our Lord,” said 
Awolowo, the country’s leading lay Meth- 
odist. “The responsibility of bringing 
these teeming millions into the Christian 
fold mainly rests on the shoulders of 
Nigerian evangelists, working side by 
side with their European and American 
colleagues.” (The estimate of pagans was 
conservative.) Added the chief: 

“Most of the outstanding figures in 
Church and State in this country are 
the products of the selfless labors of the 
early missionaries who risked their per- 
sonal comfort and lives. As was envis- 
aged from the start by these pioneers, 
the work of evangelization is rapidly pass- 
ing into the hands of indigenous mis- 
sionaries. 

“In the present context of world af- 
fairs, we need a Church led by evange- 
lists who are sufficiently informed and 
equipped to cope with the abstruse sub- 
tleties and logic of agnostic or atheistic 
materialism, with its attendant disregard 
for human freedom and dignity. 

“I therefore wholeheartedly congratu- 
late the graduating students of the Igbaja 
theological seminary and pray for them 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost in the 
great task that lies ahead of them.” 

The Rev. R. J. Davis, West Africa 
field director of SIM, spoke of the oc- 
casion as “a real milestone in the history 
of the mission.” 

“As the country rapidly approaches 
independence, I am glad I am a mission- 
ary now to see the fruit of the work 
which my predecessors have prayed and 
worked for,” he said. “The work of 
evangelization is no longer dependent on 
us alone but also on our African brethren. 
It is a privilege to work with them.” 

The graduates all had taken a “lower 
seminary” course in past years and had 
held pastorates in various parts of Nigeria 
and French West Africa. Graduating at 
the same time from the women’s division 
were the wives of some of them, the first 
women graduates of the seminary. 

W. H. F. 
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Blacklisted Sadhus 
In the land of the Hindus, the Sadhus 


are looked upon as “the holders of divine 
power” by the illiterate and religious- 
minded people of rural India’s 500,000 
villages. 

This past fall, police raided a place 
where a Sadhu and his followers were 
believed to be detaining young women 
for immoral purposes. The police were 
greeted with a shower of spears and gun- 
shot. The Sadhu was jailed. 

Elsewhere, Indian police were arrest- 
ing some Sadhus who were wearing gar- 
lands of human skulls. Authorities 
charged them with kidnapping children 
and sacrificing them before the goddess 
Kali to “attain divine power.” 

Despite the incidents, the “holy men” 
still enjoy a special status. 

Indian Ecumenism 

Lack of agreement on “the nature of 
the church” seems to be the only thing 
standing in the way of a union between 
the church of South India and the Fed- 


eration of Evangelical Lutheran Churches 


in India. As a result of talks held the 
last two summers, a joint statement was 
issued recommending establishment in 
1959 of a joint negotiations committee. 

The talks were well enough advanced, 
the statement indicated, to attempt a 
draft of a constitution for an enlarged 
Church of South India. Such a church 
would include Lutherans and others who 
might still want to join. 

Lutherans were still asking, however, 
questions such as these: What is the 
meaning of the historic episcopate? In 
what does the continuity of the ministry 
lie? What constitutes the validity of the 
ministry? 

Anglicans vs. Apartheid 

A resolution calling on all its parishes 
to eliminate racial discrimination “in a 
manner appropriate to them” was adopted 
unanimously last month by the Synod of 
the Anglican Church of the Province of 
Capetown, South Africa. 

The synod thus joined the Dutch Re- 
formed Ecumenical Synod in rebuking 
concepts of a “superior” race or one “en- 
titled to a privileged position.” 


A MIRACLE OF MODERN MISSIONS 


In the following dispatch CurisTIAN- 
iry Topay Correspondent James Dick- 
son describes how an evangelistic move- 
ment among primitive peoples sparked 
the development of Christianity on For- 
mosa: 

Until the time of World War II, abo- 
rigines in the mountains of Formosa were 
known as the “Formosan Head-hunters.” 
Even the efficient police system of the 
Japanese government failed to stop the 
murderous customs of these primitive 
peoples. 

In every village was erected a school- 
house, where young people were given 
elementary educations in the Japanese 
language. One requirement was the 
study of the Shinto religion, exalting the 
emperor of Japan and the imperial an- 
cestors. No other religious teaching was 
allowed. Christianity was banned en- 
tirely. 

‘Lhe amazing story of how an elderly 
Atayal tribeswoman named Chi-oang be- 
came a believer, took a two-year Bible 
school course and went back to start a 
movement which resulted in the conver- 
sion of more than 2,000 members of her 
tribe, is now history. Her witness was 
carried on despite the fact that Chris- 
tianity was outlawed, the Bible was a 
forbidden book, and no public meetings 
could be held. Secret gatherings were 
held in the mountains after midnight. 
Representatives came from surrounding 


villages for instruction, returning before 
dawn to their own villages, where they 
witnessed to others. 

Police took drastic moves to try to 
stamp out the movement. Homes were 
searched and Bibles were burned. People 
thought to be believers were dragged to 
police stations and tortured if they re- 
fused to recant. Yet the determined fury 
of one of the most ruthless police-state 
systems known to man found itself help- 
less to crush the movement. One feeble 
old woman with no special talents and 
little training was the guiding spirit. God 
had demonstrated again what he can do 
with a fully-dedicated person. It has been 
said of Chi-oang that “never has any 
person done so much for so many with so 
little opportunity.” 

But this was only the beginning for 
Christianity on Formosa. Missionaries 
returning after World War II found re- 
ligious freedom. Believers were evange- 
lizing all the villages of the Atayal tribe. 
Churches were being erected in a score 
of villages. Before long a Bible school 
was up, training leaders for the expand- 
ing church. Soon the trained nationals 
were going to other tribes to preach. Con- 
verts took it for granted that they were to 
witness to others. This was a distinctive 
feature of the aboriginal work in For- 
mosa. In all tribal groups there has been 
a thriving Christian movement before 
there have been any graduates of Bible 





schools. It has been a lay movement. The 
churches have increased much faster than 
it has been possible to train leaders. Even 
today, it is largely layr-en who are pre- 
siding at worship services and going to 
new villages for witness. 

In our older churches, there is a ten- 
dency to professionalize our religious 
work. We must have specialists for every 
task, and often laymen become too timid 
to do anything. We sometimes find 
churches where the elders feel they can- 
not pray in public. It is difficult for 
them to publicly take part in any service 
because they feel that there is someone 
who can perform the task so much better 
than they can. 

In more primitive churches the Chris- 
tians have no specialists, and they know 
that if they do not witness and do the 
work of the church, it will not be done. 
They soon get a joy from such work that 
is sometimes not experienced by most 
believers in more developed churches. 

“Where did you first hear the Gospel?” 
I asked an elder of an Atayal church. 

“While I was working in the fields 
along with a believer from another vil- 
lage,” he replied. 

This seemed to be the normal way to 
hear of Christianity. 

The writer has sometimes gone to vil- 
lages in the mountains, where no mis- 
sionary or Chinese pastor has ever gone, 
to dedicate church buildings and examine 
candidates for baptism. Almost invaria- 
bly the work was found to be started by 
lay Christians from other villages. 

The aboriginal church in Formosa now 
consists of more than 350 congregations 
which belong to the Presbyterian church, 
and about 100 of other denominational 
groups. Roman Catholics also have been 
concentrating on tribal work during the 
last five years. 

The necessity of providing this grow- 
ing church with a ministry of its own 
has been increasingly apparent to those 
of us who are engaged in this work. It 
has therefore been decided that the most 
able young men who are graduated from 
the Bible school should be given a special 
short course, ordained to the ministry, 
and given their own churches to super- 
vise. 

The young men have had only a pri- 
mary school education and three years in 
the Bible school. It has been most difh- 
cult for aborigines to get a “middle 
school” education, for they can only do 
so through competitive examinations. 
They find the tests hard because the 
instruction is in Chinese, in which the 
aborigines are less proficient. 

Yet young pastors take over their new 
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Formosa Education 


Until three years ago, the island 
of Formosa did not have a single 
Christian college. An urgent, long- 
standing need was met with the 
opening of Tunghai University. 

Now, nationals also are being 
trained at Taiwan Theological Col- 
About 


rolled in its six-year course. An- 


lege. 60 students are en- 
other 20 are attending the new 
School of Christian Education near 
[ aipei. 











responsibilities readily. And in most 
cases, we have been pleasantly surprised 
at the spiritual acumen, executive insight 


and pastoral leadership shown by them. 


Retort from the WCC 


Greek Orthodox bishops based their 
statement on a “grave misapprehension” 
when they attributed an anti-trinitarian 
World Council of 
Churches, the WCC General Secretariat 
charged last month. The charge was in 


concession to the 


reply toa message trom the 13th assembly 


of the Orthodox 

CONTINENT Church 
OF EUROPE which announced 
that only their lay- 
men could participate in WCC activities 
CurisTIANITy Topay, December 
22, 1958). The Greek Orthodox assem- 
bly said it was led to take 





in Greece, 





see 


“a reserved 
attitude concerning its participation in 
the conferences of the Protestant ecu- 
menical movement” because the basis of 
the WCC Constitution fails to mention 
the holy trinity, with the thought to 
draw in anti-trinitarians. 

This was the explanation given by 
the WCC General Secretariat: 

“The message of the Hierarchy of the 
Church of Greece refers to the Basis of 
the World Council of Churches, that is 
the article of our Constitution which 


says: “Ihe World Council of Churches 
is a fellowship of churches which accept 
our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
Saviour.’ This Basis was taken over from 


It had 


been originally formulated by the Gen- 


and 
the Faith and Order movement. 


eral Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the U.S.A. at its con- 
1910. 
World Conferences on Faith and Order 


vention in The invitations to the 
at Lausanne and Edinburgh were issued 
on this basis. The only churches which 
declined the they 
this 
churches taking a unitarian standpoint. 


invitation because 


found basis unacceptable were 

“The Evanston Assembly adopted a 
statement on the nature and function ol 
the Basis (Official Report p. 306) which 
states specifically: ‘By joining together, 
the churches seek to respond to the call 
and action of their Divine Lord. The 
World Council must therefore consist of 
churches which acknowledge that Lord 
as the second person of the Trinity.’ 

“It is therefore clear [that the state- 
ment that the holy trinity is not men- 
tioned in the basis of the World Council 
of Churches with the thought to draw in 
the anti-trinitarians] is based on a grave 
misapprehension.” 


Anticipating Australia 


Evangelist Billy Graham says he is an- 
ticipating Australian crusades with “great 
confidence, not in myself but in the 
power of the Gospel message.” “Trusting 
in the prayers of God’s people,” Graham 
says, “the presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit, and the unfailing power of 


the Word of God, 

UNITED it is my purpose to 
STATES cified and risen. 

“This gospel is still the power of God 

unto salvation to those who believe. | 

believe this will be true in Australia as 


in all other parts of the world.” 
Even as Graham _ looks 





preach Christ, cru- 





toward the 
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Australian campaign, which begins next 
month, Americans are beckoning him 
back for further effort at home. 

The Washington Council of Churches 
has invited him to conduct a one-week 
crusade at Grifhth Stadium in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during May or June, 
1960. 

Last month he talked with ministers in 
Oak Ridge, ‘Tennessee, about a possible 
crusade there in the summer of 1960. 

The day following the Oak Ridge 
meeting, Graham went to nearby Clin- 
overflow 
crowd on the grounds of the dynamited 
high school. 


ton, where he addressed an 


Integration cannot be enforced by bay- 
onets, he told some 2,500 (including 
some Negroes) who jammed the undam- 
aged gymnasium of the desegregated 
school. “Love, obedience and understand- 
ing are needed, instead of force.” 

“The law in itself is powerless to 
change the human heart,” he added. 
“Only love can do that and only Christ 
can bring that love.” 

Ihe evangelist declared that “we must 
not even hate the depraved minds who 
commit acts of hatred and violence, but 
we must have the grace to forgive them.” 

Graham also spoke last month at a 
dinner in Washington which honored 
Brooks Hays, president of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, who was defeated 
for re-election to the House as represen- 
tative from Little Rock, Arkansas. The 
testimonial dinner was held the day after 
a special House committee voted, three to 
two, to recommend that the 86th Con- 
gress undertake a full investigation of 
Hays’ defeat. Dr. Dale Alford, segrega- 
tionist member of the Little Rock school 
board, won the seat by 1,200 votes in a 
last-minute write-in campaign. 

Earlier in December, Graham ad- 
dressed 1,400 young people attending a 
4-H Club Congress in Chicago. “As other 
youths of the world are marching for 
other ‘isms’,” he pleaded, “let us march 
together for the Cross and for Christ.” 

Graham scheduled a meeting with 
Indianapolis ministers for January 8. He 
also planned to attend a lay convention 
in Louisville January 9-10, then fly to 
Texas for a state Baptist conference on 
evangelism. 

En route to Australia, the evangelist 
hoped to stop in Hawaii for a rally Jan- 
uary 25. His Australian crusade will 
open with a mass meeting at Melbourne 
Stadium February 8. 

Meanwhile, it was announced that 
television network coverage enabled more 
than 100 million persons to witness Gra- 
ham’s crusades last year. 
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The ‘Special’ Issues 

“To give church people a preview of 
some of the special issues which will con- 
front the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress,” the Washington office of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches made public 
last month a priority listing drafted by 
denominational staff representatives in 
the nation’s capital. 

The top ten issues were said to have 
been selected “out of many morally and 
spiritually significant issues.” There was 
no attempt, however, to spell out moral 
or spiritual significance in any of the cate- 
gories. Neither did the report take sides. 

“While the question of the ‘filibuster’ 
is a parliamentary rather than a legisla- 
tive issue,” said Memo, ofhcial publica- 
tion of the NCC’s Washington ofhce, “its 
importance tor the manner in which 
highly controversial issues may be 
handled in the Congress is so great that 
all citizens should realize what is in- 
volved; hence, the first article in this 
issue.” 

Other domestic affairs explained as 
worthy of particular scrutiny: federal aid 
to education; agricultural policy and pro- 
gram; attacks on the Supreme Court; and 
extension of peace-time draft. 

Leading issues in international rela- 
tions were summarized in this order: a 
Senate subcommittee’s study of foreign 
policy; military and economic foreign 
aid; international exchange of persons; 
disarmament and outer space; and U.S. 
support of the United Nations. 

Why and how were these issues placed 
above others? Criteria, explained an 
NCC spokesman, were (1) pertinence to 
“church people,” and (2) chance of con- 
sideration in the first session. 

With the criteria in mind, denomina- 
tional statt members took a look at a mass 
of issues. Each was given a “high,” 
“medium,” or “low” rating. The ten 
issues which garnered the most “highs” 
were compiled as the priority list. 

The question of alcohol advertising, 
the spokesman said, failed to make the 
top ten because it is traditionally a “sec- 
ond session” issue. 

Also conspicuous by its absence was 
the hope of many clergy leaders that ob- 
scenity laws be made even more strin- 
gent. 

Other issues which failed to make the 
top ten: legislation to crack down on 
labor and management racketeering; a 
bill to provide stiffer penalties for bomb- 
ings and hate literature; civil rights; 
secrecy in government; and tighter ob- 
scenity laws. 

The idea of an “honest elections bill” 


drew very little support in the consensus. 

Memo noted that its report had the 
cooperation of staff members of the Bap- 
tist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, 
National Lutheran Council, and the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 


Needed: Home Renewal! 

Americans make a “grave error” if they 
assume that the United States is a Chris- 
tian nation, according to General Secre- 
tary Roy G. Ross of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

In an address prepared for delivery at 
the 50th anniversary dinner of the 
NCC’s Division of Home Missions, Ross 
warned of a secularism “which may com- 
pletely undermine the church as has 
happened in other nations, unless the 
church is renewed and given more rele- 
vance to the culture in which she oper- 
ates.” 

Ross was unable to be at the dinner, 
held in Atlantic City, New Jersey. The 
address was read by an associate, Dr. R. 
H. Edwin Espy. 

The dinner marked the golden jubilee 
of the Home Missions Council, formed 
in 1908, which merged later with the 
Council of Women for Home Missions to 
become the Home Missions Council of 
North America. In 1950 the group be- 
came the Division of Home Missions 
with the organization of the NCC. 


Sunday Laws 


The U. S. Supreme Court rejected last 
month two Constitutional appeals from 
business firms convicted of violating 
Ohio's Sunday laws. 

In a unanimous opinion, the court re- 
fused to review the cases “for want of a 
substantial federal question.” The court 
had acted similarly in 1957 in the cases 
of similar appeals from Sunday laws in 
Arkansas and New Jersey. 

The Ohio appeals were filed by two 
men who had been convicted in separate 
prosecutions of opening supermarkets 
and requiring employees to work on 
Sunday. 

Both appealed under the First Amend- 
ment which provides for church-state 
separation. One also challenged an ex- 
emption Ohio provides for those who 
“conscientiously observe another day of 
the week as their sabbath.” He con- 
tended that this denied “equal protec- 
tion of the laws” by favoring one re- 
ligious group over another and setting up 
a “religious test” under the law. 

The other appeal also challenged the 
legality of the words “work of necessity” 
which is exempted by Ohio law. 

Court observers say the court’s refusal 
to hear the arguments settles, as firmly 
as can be settled in American law, the 
fact that it is Constitutional for states to 
enact such laws as they see fit, restricting 
the right of businesses to operate on Sun- 
day—or any other day of the week. 





At Hanover Baptist Church, near 
the winding and widening Potomac in 
rural eastern Virginia, membership 
prospects include a middle-aged crab- 
ber who has not worshiped publicly 
for 20 years. 

Pastor Max A. Greene has been ex- 
plaining the regenerate life to the 
crabber, whose family attends services 
regularly, ever since coming to Han- 
over almost two years ago. Even when 
the conversation turns to the tides and 
currents of the nearby river, as it did 
one day last spring, Greene tries for 
spiritual applications. 

“What do you think would be 
easier,” asked Greene, “for me to swim 
the Potomac or for you to come to 
church?” 

The crabber guessed it would be 
easier to occupy a pew and, in fact, 
agreed to, provided Greene made it 
across. 

“Be sure your insurance is paid 





A BAPTIST PASTOR’S MARATHON SWIM 


up,” Mrs. Greene jestingly cautioned, 
when on a hot July Saturday the 
minister said he would attempt the 
Potomac swim. 

Friends accompanied the trunks- 
clad Greene in a boat. He swam the 
1.8 miles to the Maryland shore in an 
hour and 45 minutes. After a five- 
minute rest he swam back in a strong 
tide in two hours. 

The crabber, who watched the pas- 
tor push off, had left. Six months later, 
he still had not come to church al- 
though the two kept on good terms. 

“I don’t understand it,” says Greene. 
“He’s a man of his word even if he 
makes no Christian profession.” 

The 35-year-old minister, an ex- 
Marine who graduated from Lenoir 
Rhyne College and the Southern Bap- 
tist seminary at Louisville, says his 
efforts are not exhausted. “I think 
persistence is important. I may try 
something else.” 
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‘Fund for Pious Uses’ 


The fabulous enterprise which is the 
“daddy” of all life insurance in America, 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, marks 
its 200th INCOT} 
Originally a vision ot clergymen con- 


worated year January 1). 


cerned about the welfare of wives and 
children, the fund was chartered in Phil- 
adelphia by Thomas and Richard Penn, 
sons of William Penn, in 1759. 

The fund, now interdenominational, 
has never contested a claim or had a law 
suit in the two centuries since it began 
as “The Corporation for the Reliet of 
Poor and Distressed Presbyterian Minis- 
and for 
Widows and Children of Presbyterian 
Ministers.” 

Its 60,000 insured as of January | 
will share in a financial commemoration 


ters the Poor and Distressed 


of the milestone—checks totalling a mil- 
lion dollars representing the usual high 
(compared to general service policies) 
dividends plus a 50 per cent bonus. 
Incorporation was preceded by the 
“Fund tor Pious Uses,” 
1717. 
years before Equitable of London was 


established in 
The charter was granted three 


chartered to serve the general public. T he 
fund thus claims it was “the first life 





Milestone Service 
A service was scheduled for Jan- 
uary Il to mark the 200th birthday 
of the oldest life 
pany in America, the Presbyterian 


insurance com- 


Ministers’ Fund. The service was 
to be held in Philadelphia’s Old 
Pine Street Church, 
1768. 


Ihe anniversary also will be 


founded in 


marked by a dinner, January 27, 
for the company’s board members 


and employees. 











insurance company in the world founded 
on modern lines that still is in existence.” 

And a thriving existence it is! Fund 
assets have gone from £5,050 in 1762 to 
$68,553,726, with $194,000,000 worth 
of insurance. 

Dividends are higher and premiums 
are lower because ministers generally live 
Average policy is for $4,000. 
Eligibility? 


longer. 
\egulations were revised, 
says the fund, “as sectarianism became 
less important than community welfare. 
Today it insures Protestants of many 
faiths. More than 30 denominations are 


represented. Less than 25 per cent are 


There are foreign missionaries, ordained 
and unordained, who are United States 
or Canadian citizens, theological and pre- 
theological students. Wives, widows (not 
remarried) and minor children of min 
isters also are eligible.” 

The company still maintains its head 
quarters in Philadelphia. Offices are lo 
cated in the Alison Building, an eight 
story structure built in 1924 and named 
after the fund’s first secretary, Dr. Fran- 


cis Alison. The company also owns two 
other buildings in Philadelphia. 
The company maintains some 25 rep 


resentatives in ofhces in 13 states and 
Toronto, Canada. 

Fund president for the past 23 years 
has been Dr. Alexander Mackie, who 
holds a master’s degree in divinity from 
Princeton Theological Seminary and a 
doctorate from Parsons’ College, Iowa. 
Mackie is president of the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian Foundation as well, taking 
care of a half-million dollars in endow- 
ment funds for the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 

The fund’s 58-member board of di- 
rectors includes, in addition to church 
leaders and theologians, attorneys, indus 


trialists, and university officials as well as 








Presbyterians. 


Not all are clergymen. financiers. 
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the magazine of Christian freedom, speaks 
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Schools and the Amish 


Amish parents in Hardin County, 
Ohio, were given until January 10 to 
show cause why they should not send 
their children to public schools. 

Authorities in the county are seeking 
an injunction which could close Amish 
private schools. Named in the action are 
39 parents of 56 children enrolled in two 
private Amish schools. They are charged 
with failure to meet state requirements 
for classroom space, 
teacher certification. 

The long-standing controversy over 
one-room Amish schoolhouses may al- 
ready have been broken, however, at 
least in Hardin County. There, late in 
the fall, a member of the Amish school 
board enrolled his eight children in a 


curriculum and 


public school—on the condition that no 
photographs were to be taken and that 
the children would not be required to 
stay for extracurricular activities. 

The school board member, Alvin Lam- 
bright, said he was “tired of law suits, 
fines and jail sentences.” 

Aldein Weiss, superintendent of 
schools, appointed “big brothers and sis- 
ters” to look after the Amish children. 
“This may be a solution to our problems,” 
he said. “All other problems will be 


solved democratically as they arise.” 
The Cost of ‘Security’ 


Experiences of Amish farmers in Ohio 
supply a striking illustration of how wel- 
fare statism not only encroaches upon 
religious freedom, but provides forced 
“security” at the expense of devotion to 





Deaths: Bishop Ralph A. Ward, 
76, of the Methodist Church, in Hong 
Kong . . . the Rev. C. Denis Ryan, 
59, president of the Congregational 
Union of Australia and New Zealand, 
in Christchurch . . . Montague Good- 
man, 83, president of London Bible 
College . . . the Rev. D. R. Davies, 
69, author and clergyman (once Con- 
gregational, later Church of England) 
. « » Dr. Claude S. Conley, 57, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches and Presbyterian leader, in 
Pittsburgh . . . the Rev. Arthur 
Haake, 54, chairman of North and 
South American missions board, The 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, in 
San Francisco ... Dr. Paul E. Keen, 
70, professor emeritus of New Testa- 
ment literature at Evangelical Theo- 
logical Seminary in Naperville, Ili- 
nois ... the Rev. Edward J. Tanis, 
well-known leader of the Christian 
Reformed Church, in Grand Haven, 
Michigan . . . Dr. Harold C. Oster- 
man, 51, former president, Eastern 
District of the American Lutheran 
Church. 


Elections: As chairman of the 
NCC Division of Foreign Missions, 
Dr. Clara M. French . . . as president 
of the Mecklenburg (Charlotte, North 
Carolina) Christian Ministers Associa- 
tion, Dr. James F. Wertz, first Negro 
ever named to the post. 


Appointments: As president of 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Dr. H. Leo Eddleman (see Re- 
tirements) . . . as pastor of The Peo- 
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ples Church, Toronto, the Rev. Paul 
B. Smith, son of Dr. Oswald J. Smith 
(see Resignations) . . . as dean of the 
new Methodist seminary in Kansas 
City, Dr. William F. Case .. . as 
professor at Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School, Dr. Culbert G. Ruten- 
ber . . . to the faculty of San Fran- 
cisco Conservative Baptist Theological 
Seminary as professor of English Bible, 
Dr. Frank L. Waaser. 


Resignations: As pastor of The 
Peoples Church, Toronto, Dr. Oswald 
]. Smith . . . as Anglican Archbishop 
of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, 
Dr. John A. F. Gregg, effective Feb- 
ruary 19, 


Retirements: As president of New 
Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Roland Q. Leavell . . . as execu- 
tive vice president and secretary of 
The Sunday School Times, Harry ]. 
Jaeger. 


Activities: Dr. Clyde W. Taylor, 
secretary of public affairs for the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals, 
planned an 80-day world missions tour 
beginning January 4 . Dr. John 
Henry Strong, son of Baptist theo- 
logian Augustus H. Strong, marked 
his 92nd birthday in Santa Barbara, 
California, with a long hike . . .Dr. 
Leon Morris will be a visiting guest 
professor at Columbia Theological 
Seminary beginning late this year . . . 
Dr. Harold B. Kuhn held a series of 
preaching missions at U. S. air bases 
in Europe last month. 








principles that undergird thrift and a 
sense of social responsibility. 

Amish refusal to pay for social security 
is based on their belief that the Bible 
enjoins them to care for their own (cf. 
I Tim. 5:8), rather than to rely on pub- 
lic assistance. 

Federal authorities seized livestock and 
cash assets to satisfy the social security 
levy, even though Ohio’s Wayne and 
Holmes counties record not a single case 
of Amish solicitations of aid. 

Time magazine commented that “the 
plight of the Amish was a footnote re- 
minder that the welfare state has its vic- 
tims as well as its beneficiaries.” 
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CHRISTOLOGY BASED ON AGAPE 


Christ and the Christian, by Nels F. S. Ferré (Harper, 
1958, 253 pp., $3.75), is reviewed by Gordon H. Clark, 
Professor of Philosophy, Butler University, Indiana. 


Taking the concept of Agape as the 
basic principle of theology, Dr. Ferré in 
this book proceeds to construct the im- 
plied Christology. Doubtless a review 
should indicate some of the Christological 
results and comment on the adequacy of 
the method. 

In several places Dr. Ferré speaks with 
approbation of the creeds of Nicea and 
Chalcedon. “Nicea settled the question 
of the full deity of Jesus” Cp. 42). “Chal- 
cedon, furthermore, settled the question 
of the unity of Jesus’ personality” (p. 
45). “The Sixth Ecumenical Council 
settled the question of the permanence 
of the two natures within one personal- 
ity” Cp. 46). He even says, “Mary can 
rightly be called the Mother of God” 
(p. 194). But this language is mislead- 
ing, for other paragraphs make it quite 
clear that he is not using these words in 
their traditional significance. The phrase 
‘Jesus is God,’ he brands as a “crass state- 
ment” (p. 38), although he admits that 
“there seems to be a strand in the New 
Testament that pulls toward this posi- 
tion.” He emphatically denies that the 
person or ego whom we name Jesus is the 
second Person of the Trinity. Again, 
“we do not speak of finality in Jesus, for 
growth is eternal (p. 77), and “out of 
two natures comes one genuine personal- 
ity, neither simply God nor simply man 
. . »” Cp. 78). “Any theology which in- 
sists that God was fully present [in Jesus] 
from birth may in upholding one truth, 
the primacy of God's coming throughout 
the whole event of Incarnation, deny the 
other, the need for real growth in grace 
and wisdom” (p. 101). “If the Virgin 
Birth in any way endows Jesus with a 
predetermined sinlessness or, even more, 
with some initial presence of God which 
sets him off essentially from normal hu- 
man beings, then the Son of God never 
took on our human nature” (p. 104). 
“The ego [of Jesus] was therefore neither 
human nor divine . . .” Cp. 108). “Jesus 
in the most natural and indirect instances 
seems to have been humbly conscious of 
sin before God” (p. 111). “When, how- 
ever, did this hypostatic union take place? 
We cannot tell . . . although it seems 


likely that it occurred before his bap- 
tism” (pp. 114-115). This, I take it, 
means that the Incarnation was an event 
that took place, not at Jesus’ birth, but 
at a time just preceding his public min- 
istry. At any rate, the term Incarnation 
in this book does not bear its usual Chris- 
tian meaning. The exact significance of 
the crucial terms is, however, not too 
clear. Although one can quickly see what 
Dr. Ferré opposes, namely, historic 
Christianity, the exposition of his own 
views is rather perplexing. He and his 
wife “have read aloud every word of the 
book in the attempt to make it as easy 
reading as possible” (p. 15), and in this 
attempt they were successful; but the 
fluency and poetry of the language have 
resulted in ambiguity of expression and 
obscurity of thought. 

Minor examples of figurative language 
and the numerous cases of undefined 
terminology are too trivial to consider. 
Major obscurity is found in the theo- 
logical method of constructing a Chris- 
tology on the basis of Agape. The re- 
jection of other methods is clear enough, 
even though the reasons given are not 
always convincing. 

That the question of objective fact 
(pp. 30-31) rules out both personal ex 
perience and the experience of the 
Church may be granted; but the rejection 
of history, i.e., the rejection of the Bible 
(the only historical source), on the 
ground that this is too simple a solution 
of the problem of method, is not so well 
argued. The mere fact that we today 
read the Bible with minds educated by 
centuries of theological discussion, while 
warning against possible 
blindness and misinterpretation, is not a 


sources of 


sufficient reason for substituting some 
other court of ultimate appeal. A second 
reason for not starting with the Bible is 
that it does not present a single system of 
thought. It contains, as Dr. Ferré avers, 
many types of Christology, and therefore, 
we must have some other principle by 
which to choose from among them. This 
reason for rejecting the Bible as the start- 
ing point would be a good reason, if it 
were true. But attempts to charge the 
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Bible with inconsistency have always 
seemed to this reviewer to be cases of 
misconstruction. Dr. Ferré several times 
“Why callest thou me 
to show that Jesus did not claim 
Yet, 
interpretation, a naive interpretation, that 
is by no means necessary. 

However, if the Bible is to be rejected, 
it still does not follow that Agape is to be 
chosen as the guiding principle of the- 
ology. Dr. Ferré’s subjective preference 
for Agape need not be shared by others. 
Beyond the question of subjectivity, how- 


uses the question, 
bo EEA 

good? 

deity. 


surely, this is to insist on an 


ever, lies the question of conceptual ade- 
quacy, which question in fact becomes 
two questions: Is Agape clearly defined? 
and, Do Dr. Ferré’s conclusions in Chris- 
tology follow from this concept? 

Suppose Agape is precisely defined as 
“indiscriminate kindness to all” Cp. 57). 
If this explicit statement really is the 
precise definition, then Dr. Ferré will 
find difficulty in deducing his Christol- 
ogy. If, on the other hand, the details 
of his Christology are deducible from 
Agape, its definition has been omitted. A 
reviewer, however, must work with what 
is actually stated. 

Dr. Ferré supports this explicit defini- 
tion of Agape with the verse concerning 
God’s sending sun and rain on the just 
and unjust alike. Yet why this theme 
should be designated as the central motif 
of the Gospels when (1) we cannot de- 
pend on any fanciful ipsissima verba (p. 
57), and (2) Jesus himself was incon- 
sistent (p. 60), and (3) the disciples did 
not understand him (p. 60), and (4) 
Jesus’ denunciation of the Pharisees, 
which Dr. Ferré does not believe to be 
an “authentic report in detail,” remains 
“a problem within the major conclusive 
context of Jesus’ living and teaching 
Agape” (p. 83), and when (5) “we can- 
not know the historic Jesus” (p. 58),— 
why, under these circumstances, should 
Agape be specially connected with Jesus 
or with Christianity? 

Now, aside from such a doubtful con- 
nection with the Bible (a connection 
logically useless if Agape is the basic 
principle), should we conclude Agape to 
be indiscriminate kindness to all, we may 
say that God sends sun and rain upon all 
nations alike, but we cannot show that 
the gospel of grace, the creed of Chal- 
cedon, or, say the insights of Dr. Ferré 


himself, have been vouchsafed to all 


’ ‘ 
peoples indiscriminately. Even with the 


tejection of the doctrine of hell—and it is 
the Jesus of the Gospels who talks more 
about hell than Paul or any other New 
Testament personage — and the assertion 
of universal salvation (pp. 246-247), it 





still remains evident that some people 
suffer more calamity than others. This 
Agape therefore not only is unbiblical, 
but fails to square with human experi- 
ence, and indeed precludes any intelli- 
gible view of the problem of evil. 
Finally, the definition of Agape does 
not in good logic require the Christology 
that the author derives from it. Exten- 
sive documentation would be tedious, but 
over and over again there are series of 
unsupported assertions in no necessary 
way attached to Agape. Why, for ex- 
ample, does Agape, so defined, require 
the Incarnation to occur nearly 30 years 
after Jesus’ birth? Why does Agape, so 
defined, require time and change to be 
attributes of God (pp. 237-238)? And 
why does Agape, so defined, require “the 
persons of the Trinity [to be] opera- 
tional capacities in God”? (p. 205). Or, 
for that matter, why does Agape imply 
that “we can never become God”? (p. 
205). These are serious questions which 
the reviewer thinks Dr. Ferré has not 
answered. Gorpon H. CrLarkx 


THEOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT 


American Literature and Christian 
Doctrine, by Randall Stewart (Lou- 
isiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge, 1958, 149 pp., $3.50), is 
reviewed by Henry W. Coray, 
Author of Son of Tears. 


This is the ambitious and fascinating 
product of the chairman of the English 
Department of Vanderbilt University. 
Professor Stewart has tried to show, suc- 
cinctly, how the writings of the great 
American authors are interstratified with 
and colored by their theology—specifi- 
cally, their view of man. 

The high priests of reason, illustrated 
by deists Paine, Jefferson, and Franklin, 
set forth man as completely self-sufficient 
in his efforts to think his way through the 
sweet mysteries of life. Closely akin to 
this school would be advocates of “ 
gerated individualism,” rosy Pollyannists 
like Emerson and Whitman who de- 
lighted in deifying the creature and iden- 
tifying him with the Creator. 

Realistic writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Melville, Hawthorne, and James, 
move much nearer to biblical anthropol- 
ogy, Mr. Stewart feels; for they turn the 
searchlight on the subtle, shadowy evils 
that lurk in the corners of the heart. But 
then the pendulum swings back to the 
camp of “naturalism” once more and our 
early twentieth century novelists, spear- 
headed by Theodore Dreiser, dramatize 
man as the victim of scientific determin- 
ism, a mere pawn of heredity and/or en- 
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He is therefore relieved of 
moral responsibility. In 


vironment. 
this reviewer's 
judgment, “The Amoralists” is the most 
penetrating chapter in the book, and 
classic in its own right. 

Mr. Stewart sees a healthy reaction to 
naturalism in the How of good books from 
the desks of Miss Cather, T. S. Eliot Can 
Anglican in the 


Re ybert 


American stream! ), 


Warren. 


“They have taken the Christian view that 


Faulkner, and Penn 
man is a battleground. For man embodies 
both good and evil. God and the devil 
are still active in the world, and man’s 
spiritual victories are won with God's 
149). 

It may not be out of place to suggest 


help, and in Hell's despite” Cp. 


that the distinguished author of Ameri- 


can Literature and Christian Doctrine 
would appear to reflect the influence of 
neo-orthodoxy. “The term Original Sin 


doesn’t refer primarily to overt acts, as 
such acts are ordinarily understood. It 
means basic human nature, fallible, im 
perfect human nature; it means the state 
of being human; it means that we live in 
an imperfect, non-ideal world” Cp. 80). 
One might ask, “Wasn’t Adam human 
before the Fall? And won't the redeemed 
in Heaven still be human?” The pro- 
fessor’s definition of Original Sin is a 
watered-down version of the biblical con- 
cept so admirably summarized by the 
Westminster divines: “The sinfulness of 
the estate whereinto man fell, consists in 
the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of 
original righteousness, and the corruption 
of his whole nature, which is commonly 
called with all 
actual transgressions which proceed from 
it.” Henry W. Coray 


original sin; together 


| BAPTIST DISTINCTIVES 


What is the Church? A Symposium 
of Baptist Thought, by Duke K. 
McCall 1958, 
$3) is reviewed by Harold Lindsell, 
Dean of 


nary. 


(Broadman Press, 


Fuller Theological Semi- 





= cca. eamimgaain anima aan, 


The subtitle of this volume is some- 
what inaccurate, for the book is by no 


means a symposium of Baptist thought. 





It is a symposium of the thinking of a 
few Baptists with whom many Baptists 
would sharply disagree. Almost all the 
con- 


contributors are graduates of, or 
nected with, Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Louisville. One con 
tributor is a graduate of Southwestem 
Baptist and is teaching at Southeastern 
Seminary in North Carolina. Another is 
an American Baptist CTorbet), Curious: 


ly there is no real representation from 
southern institutions like New Orleans 
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and Southwestern. Dr. Torbet’s repre- 
sentation is nominal since his subject, 
“The Beginnings of Baptist Churches,” 
shows no integral connection to the title 
of the volume. 

The book itself is nonetheless provoca- 
tive, and worthy of careful study. Ob- 
vious subjects for discussion include “The 
Nature of the Church,” “The Origin of 
the Church,” “The Ministry in the New 
Testament Churches,” “The Doctrine of 
Baptism in the New Testament,” “The 
New the 
Lord’s “Discipline in the 
Church” and “The Interpretation of 
Christian Stewardship.” A sound and 
moderate view of Baptist distinctives is 
reproduced. Thus, for example, the usual 
delineation of believer’s baptism, the 
symbolic idea of the Lord’s Table and 
Baptism, the distinction between the 
church universal and the churches as sep- 
arate and complete organisms are made 
clear. 


Testament Significance of 


Supper,” 


It is the impression of this reviewer 
that the crux of the book lies in the 
chapter entitled “The Landmark Move- 
ment in the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion.” While nothing in the volume 
explicitly asserts this, the reviewer thinks 
the book primarily speaks to Southern 
Baptists and that it is designed for in- 
ternal consymption as it relates to their 
peculiar problems. No “Landmark move- 
ment” is found among Baptists elsewhere. 
Yet the total thrust of the book seems 
to be aimed against the views peculiar 
to Landmarkism—views which may 
threaten to become the focus for dis- 
ruption of the Southern Convention in 
the future. Landmarkism claims that 
certain churches have “the sole right to 
baptize and ordain, the baptisms and 
orders of other bodies being null and 
void.” This leads naturally to the re- 
pudiation of baptisms performed by 
others than Landmarkism (alien immer- 
sion problem). Landmarkism further 
stresses “storehouse tithing” which the 
writer of the chapter in this book re- 
pudiates, and “closed” communion. 

While the views enunciated in this 
volume are generally compatible with 
the ideas of the reviewer, it is likely that 
these views will be subjected to great 
criticism by many Southern Baptists. 
One gets the feeling that tensions are 
mounting, and that who will line up on 
which side, Cand how many) is a moot 
question. Does this suggest signs of cleav- 
age in the more or less monolithic struc- 
ture of the Southern Baptist Convention? 
The polemic atmosphere this book will 
help to generate in the future is go- 
ing to be interesting. It may not be 
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CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.” 
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The man Billy 


Graham called 





the “‘greatest 
preacher of our 
time’’ answers 
‘ the questions 
4 every minister asks: “How can I 
be a messenger of God?” “How 
can I preach with power?” 
All ministers will appreciate 
this book for its encouragement 


‘ and 


Dr. SANGSTER 


its practical guidance. 


became world-fa- 


mous as minister of London’s 
Central Hall. 


commitments, he now serves as a 


Among his other 
contributing editor of Christianity 
Today. 
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unrelated, in fact, to the 


completely 
thrust of the ecumenical movement, and 
indeed may be a straw in the wind point- 
ing the direction in which one segment 
of Southern Baptist thought is heading. 
Hanotp LInDsELL 


APOLOGETICS 


Why Believe?, by A. Rendle Short 
CIVF, London, 96 pp., 3s), Basic 
Christianity, by J. R. W. Stott (IVF 
London, 144 pp., 3s-6d), and The 
Lord from Heaven, by Leon Morris 
(IVF, London, 112 pp., 4s), are re- 
viewed by Frank Houghton, Bishop 
of St. Marks, Warwicks. 


“Christians,” says Professor Rendle 
Short, “must be prepared to explain why 
they believe in God, why they think so 
much of Jesus Christ, and what they 
mean by sin. Again, if the Bible is to be 
treated as authoritative, it must clearly 
be vindicated. . It is to explain such 
basic Christian beliefs that this book has 
been written.” Virtually the same word- 
ing might have served for the preface of 
Mr. Stott’s book, Basic Christianity. In 
conducting missions in many universities, 
he has discovered that young men and 
women are prepared to listen to a bal- 
anced, carefully account of 
fundamental Christian beliefs regarding 
the fact of Christ, the fact of sin, and 
the atoning work of Christ. These facts 
present their own challenge, but Mr. 


reasoned 


Stott’s final chapters on “Man’s response” 
add point to the appeal, and one longs 
that a book like this, so scriptural, logical, 
and relevant to modern life, be put into 
the hands of thinking people who have 
never seriously faced the issues involved. 
» find that 54,000 
Short’s little 
been published. 


It is no surprise 
copies of Dr. book have 
The approach of this 
obviously powerful mind is all the more 
significant because his wide learning is 
coupled with deep reverence and hu- 
mility, as occasional flashes of 
dry humour. And, like Mr. Stott, after 
building up his case, he demands a ver- 
dict. God, 
“such proofs as will dragoon our minds, 
and make it intellectually impossible for 
us to do other than believe.” 


as well 


he says, does not advance 


He quotes 
from Browning: 
God, stooping, shows sufficient of His 
light 
For us in the dark to rise by. And 
I rise. 
The first move is His. 
himself in Christ. 
ours. 


He has revealed 
The second move is 


The third of these slim volumes is 
addressed to a different audience, for 























unlike the other two its aim is not 
primarily evangelistic. It is, however, 
intended for the general reader rather 
than the theologian, and especially for 
convinced Christians who need to dis- 
cover how strong are the foundations on 
which their faith in Jesus Christ should 
rest. What do we really mean when we 
speak of Jesus as both true God and true 
man? We are shown again that his own 
claims lead inevitably to the old dilemma, 
that he is “aut Deus aut non bonus 
homo.” His followers saw him as “a man 
approved of God” (Acts 2:22), as “the 
man Christ Jesus” (I Tim. 2:5), and yet 
as “the Lord,” entitled to the name that 
is above every name, the ineffable name 
of Jehovah. As we follow Dr. Morris 
through his careful shifting of the evi- 
dence in the Gospels, Acts, and the Epis- 
tles, we recognize the fundamental agree 
ment of all the New 
concerning the person of Christ who is 


Testament writers 


very God and very man. 
Frank HoucuTon 


HOW TO LIVE 


No Escape from Life, by John Suth- 
erland Bonnell (Harper, 1958, 210 
pp-, $3.75) is reviewed by Heinrich 
B. Eiler, Minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church, 
Indiana. 


Bloomington, 


Pastoral counseling by definition may 
be termed a ministry of aid to those 
confronted by the fact that there is no 
escape from life to those whose attempts 
to escape have ended in futility. Thirty 
years of such a ministry provide Dr. 
Bonnell with more than a title for a 
book. 

The pattern of each chapter in the 
book is largely the same. Personal cases 
are used to give concreteness to the sub 
Cases are from Bonnell’'s 
‘There is a development ot 
the subject by definition, analysis, and 
Subjects treated are: life's de- 
mands and pressures, anxiety, attempted 
escape from life through either alcohol or 
suicide, and the problem of oneself. In 


ject discussed. 
own ministry. 


criticism. 


our age these are timely subjects. ‘The 
purpose of the author in writing this 
from his statement: 
“I wish that someone would give a course 


book seems to be 
in how to live.” Retrospect showed him 
that in his years of counseling he could 
be classed as both a pupil and a teacher. 
It is in just such capacities that Dr. Bon- 
nell has prepared this work. 
Occasionally, the author in his use o! 
Scripture illustrates a particular danger 
that faces the pastoral counselor, namely, 
that of a psychological type of exegesis. 
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By this is meant the adapting of a passage 
removed entirely from context to a par- 
ticular psychological need. It also may 
be expressed in seeing passages or persons 
of Scripture primarily in terms psycho- 
logical, e. g., David's schizophrenic ten- 
dencies (p. 23), or Paul’s (p. 24). The 
author's precision of definition and ex- 
pression in describing matters pertaining 
to the psychological aspect of the prob- 
lems and subjects discussed is not 
matched by similar precision theologi- 
cally. For instance he says, “the Bible is 
the most . . . optimistic book in the 
world. It never despairs of man” (p. 78). 
This, of course, requires an accounting 
in the face of biblical doctrines of sin, 
grace and redemption. But that is lack- 
ing. 

At points the author clearly states the 
biblical doctrine that human nature 
changes only through the gracious opera- 
tion of God in the heart. And the dis- 
tinction between regeneration and con- 
version, so often obscured, is also noted. 
Yet in general, Bonnell seems to lose pre- 
cision of expression, and becomes hazy 
and vague. 

The chapters on anxiety and suicide 
are worthwhile reading, the former be- 
cause of the prevalence of anxiety today, 
and the latter because of its quality. It 
is to be feared, however, that for a course 
on how to live, this book leaves some- 
thing to be desired. On the other hand, 
the reading will stimulate interest in the 
problems discussed, and will provide some 
degree of analysis. Hexvricu B. ErLer 


ANTIDOTE TO ANXIETY 


Faith for Personal Crises, by Carl 
Michalson (Scribners, 1958, 179 
pp-, $3.50) is reviewed by Paul R. 
Pulliam, Minister of First United 
Presbyterian Church, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Man is hounded by crucial situations, 
says Dr. Michalson, and theology is 
shirking its duty if it fails to tell us how 
we can cope with these crises. What is 
a crucial situation? It is one which in- 
escapably confronts all men, forcing them 
to some response—the kind of response 
which determines their whole direction 
of life. Dr. Michalson’s method is to 
begin with a life situation and work 
back toward a solution. To this end 
he divides men into three main types: 
the rebellious, the recessive, and the re- 
signed. How these types will react to 
different crises and how the Christian 
faith heals a crisis is, in general, the 
plan of each chapter. Specifically, the 
book discusses the crises of guilt, doubt, 


vocation, marriage, suffering, and death. 

As we are faced with any of these situ- 
ations they become crucial to the degree 
that anxiety is present. In small doses 
anxiety is the spur that hustles us on to 
achievements. But when anxiety pushes 
out of proportion to the apparent danger, 
it becomes a rock that breaks us in two. 
The Christian faith, however, provides us 
with an antidote to anxiety. Recurring 
throughout the book is the theme that 
to meet life man must know who he is 
and who God is. The fact that we are 
created in God’s image tells us who we 
are and that we are to live responsible 
lives before God. This is the knowledge 
that unifies and heals. 

Take the matter of guilt for example. 
There are two critical ways of bearing 
guilt: by blaming others for our faults, 
or by hating ourselves. “The Christian 
answer to the crisis of guilt is to show 
that the burden of guilt is unbearable 
simply because man is not meant to bear 
it himself. Only Jesus Christ is the sin- 
bearer. Because of him there is now no 
condemnation” (p. 51). Or take the 
problem of doubt. Where doubt is a 
bona fide intellectual doubt, the answer 
is simply to doubt our doubts. But how 
can we handle the situation where doubts 
spring from an emotional need to doubt? 
Here doubt becomes a passion that can 
only be resolved by the opposite passion 


—faith. To the doubter, therefore, must | 


come the story of who God is and who 
we are. As a joke elicits spontaneous 
laughter from the morose, so will this 
knowledge elicit faith from the heart of 
the doubter (p. 92). 

The treatment of vocation is good. 
Here again the same theme prevails. 
“Wholeness of meaning comes when a 
man understands who he is, the image 
of God, responsible to His being and the 
beneficiary of His mercies” (p. 113). 
When a man understands this he will 
see the democracy of all work. He will 
also feel deliverance from the moral 
burden which much work places upon 
us. (At this point the argument tends 
to weaken into a teleological ethic allow- 
ing the end to justify the means, cf. p. 
110.) In the chapter on suffering he 
points out that suffering which arises 
as a result of discipleship does not pro- 
duce a crisis. Crisis arises only when 
suffering seems so irrational that we cry, 
“Why did this happen?” The answer 
given is that we need to know God does 
not intend suffering. Rather it is the 
work of Satan. Death is similarly treated. 

While the book has so much that is 
helpful—including a masterful style and 
effective illustrations—it seems to me that 
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it is liable to one serious criticism. 
Michalson’s acceptance of modern critical 
theories of Scripture and his rejection of 
the Bible as it stands (pp. 55, 82) mean 
that he also rejects the Bible view of 
man’s problem. Man’s sin, his lost con- 
dition, and God’s judgment are not 
treated as objective matters. Therefore, 
the cure of anxiety can only stem from 
sympathetic analysis and inspired insight 
rather than miraculous regeneration. 
Paut R. PuLtiaM 


SPECULATIVE SYNCRETISM 


The First Christian: A Study of St. 
Paul and Christian Origins, by A. 
Powell Davies (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, New York, 1958, 275 pp., 
$4.50), is reviewed by John H. 
Skilton, Professor of New Testa- 
ment at Westminster Theological 
Seminary. 


Dr. Davies, the late minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington, 
D. C., credits Paul with a remarkable 
gift of syncretism, with a constructive, 
originative genius which fused elements 
of various origins, and founded a church. 
In his thinking Paul was the first Chris- 
tian, and the reconstruction which he 
gives of early Christian history is of the 
naturalistic type. His epistemology is a 
very confident rationalism, and he never 
seems to question his own conclusions, 
however bizarre they may appear. As 
one may suppose of a Unitarian, there 
is a lack of any adequate consideration 
of the merits of the conservative approach 
to Christian origins and to conservative 
works at all in the field. 

Even though the reader may take in 
its plain meaning Paul’s own testimony 
that he preached a gospel which was the 
same as that of the other apostles and 
was in accordance with the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and even though he 
does not credit the apostle with the kind 
of originative activity Davies supposes 
that he performed, he will nevertheless 
credit the author with facile powers of 
syncretism and speculation. 

Joun H. Sxirtron 


BRIDGING THE GULF 


The Second Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians, by R. V. G. Tasker 
(Eerdmans, 1958, 192 pp., $3), 
is reviewed by Wick Broomall, Au- 


thor of The Holy Spirit. 


The author of this excellent little 
commentary is also the general editor of 
the Tyndale New Testament Commen- 
taries, to which the volume under review 
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belongs. This series of commentaries is 
designed to bridge the gulf between the 
very scholarly commentary and the very 
popular commentary. This design is im- 
peccably carried out in Dr. Tasker’s con- 
tribution. 

Introductory questions receive ade- 
quate attention—but abstruse problems 
are carefully by-passed. The aim is to 
edify rather than entangle and perplex. 
Every verse is dealt with either by itself 
or in conjunction with some other verse. 
Variant readings are proposed where the 
textual evidence warrants their considera- 
tion and adoption. Modern translations 
(especially the AV, RV, and RSV) are 
often cited, and preference is shown, 
with adequate reasons, for the better 
translation in each case. Quotations from 
other commentators add a commendable 
flavor to the judicious comments of the 
author. 

Dr. Tasker accepts, without mental 
reservations, the Pauline authorship of 
II Corinthians. He defends, with irre- 
fragable logic, the unity of this epistle. 
On grounds of external and internal evi- 
dence, he shows that the modern ideas 
of interpolations and misarrangements 
imputed to this epistle are precariously 
indefensible. 

As professor of New Testament exe- 
gesis at King’s College, University of 
London, since 1936, Dr. Tasker is ade- 
quately equipped to deal with the intri- 
cate historical and exegetical problems 
with which this epistle abounds. Trite 
as it may sound, Dr. Tasker’s commen- 
tary is multwm in parvo. It just about 
reaches the summa cum laude of sound 
and edifying interpretation; its flaws are 
almost nonexistent. Wick BrooMALL 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 


The Way, the Truth and the Life, 
by Ralph Pallen Coleman and 
Elizabeth Morton (John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia, 1958, 121 pp.), 
is reviewed by Marian J. Caine, 
Editorial Assistant of CHrisTIANITY 
Topay. 


This is a pictorial history of the Bible 
for children. Writer Elizabeth Morton 
has interpreted simply and briefly the 
colored illustrations which Ralph Cole- 
man, native of Philadelphia, gives to 
familiar Old and New Testament stories. 

The pictures are reproductions of 
works which have previously appeared 
on religious calendars and in popular 
denominational journals. In general ap- 
pearance, the book is attractively bound, 
neat, and colorful. 

Marian J. CAINE 
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REVIEW OF 


| Religious Thoushe 


DarwinisM 1s 100 years old. This mile- 
stone has been marked by the publication 
of a volume edited by Dr. S. A. Barnett 
and entitled A Century of Darwin 
(Heinemann, London, 1958; 376 pp.; 
price 30s.). Of the 15 scientists who 
have contributed chapters, 12 are on the 
staffs of British and two of American 
universities, while the odd man out in 
this respect is Sir Gavin De Beer of the 
British Museum, who is well known for 
his uncompromising zeal as an advocate 
of Darwinism. The editor claims this 
book shows that, so far from being dead, 
Darwinism is respectable. Whether it is 
right is another question; and perhaps it 
would be unkind to suggest that there 
is no place more respectable than a ceme- 
tery! Inasmuch as this book is a serious 
attempt by Darwinists of the present day 
to state their case, it deserves to receive 
serious attention. Parts of it may prove 
heavy going for those unschooled in sci- 
entific terminology, but on the whole it 
is well-written. The effect of the whole, 
however, is neither massive nor im 
pressive. A structure reared upon an 
ex hypothesi unverifiable assumption 
preached as an infallible dogma necessar- 


ily lacks the appearance of stability. 


{ “Natural selection” is proclaimed as 
the sovereign power (“the great force,” 
Professor Dobzhansky calls it) through 
which operation organic life in the multi- 
plicity of all its forms has come into exist- 
ence. Indeed, it might perhaps better be 
described as the new god which has sup- 
planted the God of Scripture to whose 
creative activity the whole natural order 
used to be attributed—and still is by 
those who have been renewed in knowl- 
edge after the image of him that created 
them (Col. 3:10). Thus we are assured 
by Dr. Barnett that, “once organic evo- 
lution was accepted, a new significance 
was given to the exquisite adaptation of 
bee to flower or of gull to flight; these, 
and everything like them, were products 
of the blind yet rational operation of 
natural selection. Blind yet rational!— 
that is a contradiction in terms which 
it would be difficult to surpass even in 
the most solemn of obscurantist writings. 
We perceive that “modern science,” no 
less than “modern theology,” has its 
tational /irrational dialectic whereby what 
happens by undirected irrational chance 





(the occurrence of mutations in the ge- 
netical structure of organisms) is, if ad- 
vantageous for survival, seized on by the 
directing rational faculty of natural selec- 
tion and incorporated into the system. 
If the irrational factor is disadvantageous 
for survival, presumably the rational fac- 
tor must succumb together with the un- 
fortunate organism. 

What is abundantly plain is that the 
biologist who claims to have dispensed 
with God finds himself compelled to 
postulate the activity of an all-pervading 
mystical “force” which cannot be 
weighed, measured, or seen through the 
microscope, but which he devoutly exalts 
as the numen of his scientific cult. 


€ It would seem, however, that the in- 
tangible force of natural selection may 
on occasion be faced with situations 
which its blind rationality does not find 
simple of solution. “It is easy to see,” 
Dr. Maynard Smith confidently affirms 
in his chapter on “Sexual Selection,” 
“how sexual selection can have evolu- 
tionary consequences in a polygamous 
species. If the larger stags with better- 
developed antlers are also the more suc- 
cessful in collecting harems, and if they 
transmit these characteristics to their 
numerous male offspring, then this would 
account for the evolution of greater size 
and of antlers in male deer.” But it is 
far from easy to see how this distinctly 
hypothetical explanation is helped by the 
consideration that among red deer some 
stags never develop antlers, and that, as 
the author admits, these antlerless stags 
“are often larger than other stags and 
earlier in coming to rut,” and “are suc- 
cessful in maintaining harems, and can 
hold their own against other stags.” This 
being so, it is not unreasonable to inquire 
why natural selection does not seize on 
these advantages and transmit them. Dr. 
Maynard Smith, acknowledging that “the 
advantages of having antlers are not so 
obvious as might appear at first sight,” 
can but reply that “one can only assume 
that on balance it must pay to have 
them.” The picture of natural selection 
weighing up with existential anxiety the 
pros and cons of the irrational dilemma 
of antlers-or-no-antlers is entertaining! 
Because contemporary evolutionists 
have radically revised or even abandoned 
concepts which were regarded by their 
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The boldest act in Martin Luther's event- 
ful life was his solemn committal 
of the bull of his excommunica- 
tion to flames on Dec. 10, 1520. 
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emancipated the Protestant world 
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scribe the teaching at Fuller Semi- 
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lished this seminary to defend and 
promote the inspiration of Scripture. 
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predecessors as essential and fundamental 
to their doctrine, leading terms are now 
having to be redefined with care and pre- 
cision. And no term is more in need of 
this today than the word species. For this 
reason Protessor Dobzhansky’s chapter on 
“Species after Darwin” is welcome. He 
identifies biological species with mating 
communities that represent genetically 
closed systems (that is, that do not inter- 
breed with other communities). His ex 
planation of this sexual segregation is 
that natural selection (that tireless oppor- 
tunist) “has confined the sexual union 
within the limits on which the gene re 
combination is likely to produce adap- 
tively valuable genetical endowments’ — 
or, more simply, likely to favor survival. 
Thus “dog is called a species because all 
varieties of dogs can interbreed. . . . Dog 
and coyote are assigned to different spe- 
cies, since they interbreed seldom or not 
at all.” The whole human race, likewise, 
must be defined as one species; whereas 
a large number of species of the droso- 
phila fly have, on this definition, been 
classified. Dr. Dobzhansky believes that 
an example of “uncompleted speciation” 
species in the process of formation) 
may be discerned among the different 
races of salamander found in California. 
“It is no exaggeration to say,” he confides, 
“that if no instances of uncompleted 
speciation were discovered the whole 
theory of evolution would be in doubt.” 
¢ But it is not clear how the formation 
of new species under Dr. Dobzhansky’s 
definition can be held to support the basic 
thesis of evolution, namely, that new and 
higher forms of life develop trom lower 
torms. It should be noted that claims 
made by evolutionists today tor the for- 
mation of new species are confined to a 
single genera: a new species of sala- 
mander does not cease to be a sala- 
mander; a new species of drosophila fly 
is still a drosophila fly. Within the limits 
set by the precise genetical laws of hered- 
ity, the development of new species and 
4 variations within species is compre- 
hensible—and there is no discord with 
the assertion of Genesis 1 that living 
things reproduce after their kind. 

It is the assumption, unsupported and 
unsupportable by factual evidence and 
indeed contrary to scientific knowledge, 
that life originated from lifeless matter 
and has, in all its variety and complexity, 
evolved ultimately from the simplest uni- 
cellular organism. With its dogmas, 
myths, and creedal mystiques, modern 
Darwinism quite certainly qualifies for a 
place in current religious thought. 
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THE LIFE BEYOND 


by Ray Summers 


To aid man in his search for knowl- 
edge about the future life as revealed 
in the New Testament is the purpose 
of this book. The Life Beyond ap- 
praises New Testament teaching on 
death, the disembodied state, the resur- 
rection, the second coming of Christ, 
final judgment, and eternal destiny. It 
offers concepts, fully documented and 
explained, which have helped Chris- 
tians to go through troubles, dangers. 
and death upright and unafraid. $3.25 
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Another book by the same author .. . 


WORTHY IS THE LAMB 


This work is a study of the histori- 
cal background of the book of Reve- 
lation and an application of this back- 
ground knowledge to the book’s inter- 
pretation. In addition to its basic pur- 
poses, this sensible, sane, and scholarly 
treatment presents the nature of apoc- 
alyptic literature and explains the 
methods of interpreting the biblical 
book. $2.75 
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THE VICTOR SPEAKS 
by Edmund Schlink 
translated by 
Paul F, Koehneke 
These seventeen pene- 
trating meditations on 
Christ’s seven words 
from the cross and on 
eight of His statements 
after the resurrection 
bring fresh insight into 
the towering events of 

Lent and Easter. 
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by O. P. Kretzmann 

Eight compelling new 
sermons for Lent and 
Easter, full of pointed 
applications to the per- 
sonal needs of readers 
and hearers. Included 
is one for Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday, 
and Easter Sunday. 

86 pages Cloth $1.25 
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WERE YOU THERE? 
by Erick H. Heintzen 
The “question” theme 
of these nine thought- 
provoking sermons helps 
hearers become “partic- 
ipants” in the divine 
drama of the Lenten 
and Easter Seasons. In- 
cluded with each book 
is a set of beautiful, 
full-color lithographed 
prints with explanatory 
scripture on reverse side. 
80 pages Paper $1.50 
(With set of Prints) 
Additional sets of prints 
in white envelope $.35 
per set. 





